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SAMUEL WHITNEY HALE. 
RY JACOB H, GALLINGER, M. D. 
SamueL W. Hate, son of Samuel by other similaremployments. At the 


and Saloma (Whitney) Hale, was born 
in Fitchburg, Mass., April 2, 1823. 
His grandfather, Moses Hale, came to 
Fitchburg from old Newbury, and was 
a farmer by occupation. Samuel Hale 
was also a farmer. Mr. Hale’s youth 
was passed on the old homestead, 
where vigorous out-door labor formed 
and molded a strong constitution in- 
herited from a long line of pure yeo- 
man ancestry. At his mother’s side 
he received the great truths of moral- 
ity and Christianity, while his father 
impressed upon him the importance of 
honor and strict integrity, the two 
characteristics forming a sturdy New 
England character, ashamed of wrong, 
fearless in the right, and staunch in the 
principles of true manhood. The 
parents were not overburdened with 
the riches of this world, and at an 
early age the boy added his efforts to 
the struggle to maintain the family. 
He had the advantages of the district 
school and the academy of his native 
town, and received a thorough elemen- 
tary education, while his thirst for 
knowledge was further appeased by 
study through the long winter even- 
ings, the page of the  well-conned 
book being lighted by the fitful glare 
of the tallow dip. 

From the age of fourteen years 
he clothed himself, earning his money 
at odd hours by sawing fire-wood, and 


age of twenty-two Mr. Hale left his 
father’s home in search of fame and 
fortune. An older brother, John, was 
established in trade in Dublin, N. H.., 
and thither he was drawn. He early 
developed a remarkable business ca- 
pacity and executive ability. The 
years spent in Dublin strengthened his 
self-confidence in the race for wealth 
and eminence, established his high 
moral character, and laid the founda- 
tion for a successful business and polit- 
ical career,—a career that justly places 
him in the front rank of New Hamp- 
shire’s self-made men. 


MANUFACTURER. 

In 1859 Mr. Hale removed to 
Keene, a field offering wider opportu- 
nities for his industry and talent. The 


next year he embarked in the manu- 
facture of chairs, in a small way, at 


Keene, employing about twenty 
men. Under Mr. Hale’s management 


the business has greatly prospered. 
The works have been materially enlarg- 
ed, and employment is now given to 
one hundred workmen on the premises, 
and to some five hundred women and 
children outside of the manufactory, 
in Keene and neighboring towns. 

Mr. Hale is largely interested in the 
purchase and sale of shoe pegs, his 
sales in some years having amounted 
to the enormous quantity of one thou- 
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sand bushels per day, most of which 
were exported toGermany. At present 
the demand is much less than formerly, 
yet even now one manufactory supplies 
him with 80,000 bushels per annum, 
and his present sales aggregate 125,- 
ooo bushels yearly. In 1879 he be- 
came interested in the manufacture of 
furniture, and now employs, at his man- 
ufactory in Keene, one hundred men 
in that industry. About eighteen 
months ago he purchased a woolen 
mill at Lebanon, where sixty hands 
find constant and remunerative em- 
ployment. 


FARMER AND BANK DIRECTOR. 


Mr. Hale owns a farm of three hun- 
dred acres in Keene, and another of 
equal extent in Newbury, Vt., and, not- 
withstanding the multiplicity of his 
other duties, he takes quite an interest 
in agricultural pursuits, and possesses 
a vast amount of practical knowiedge 
in that department of labor. He isa 
director of the Citizens Bank, of Keene, 
and of the Wachusett Bank, in Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 


RAILROAD ENTERPRISES. 


For many years Mr. Hale has been 
largely interested in railroads, and at 
different times has been a large owner 
of stock. At present he owns one 
half of the Point Shirley railroad. He 
was deeply interested in the construc- 
tion of the Manchester & Keene rail- 
road, confessedly one of the most 
necessary roads in the state. The im 
portance of the enterprise can be judged 
trom the following extract from a letter 
in the Boston Journa/, of August 29: 


* Look at what Mr. Hale and his asso- 
ciates have accomplished in building the 
Manchester & Keene railroad. Here 
was an enterprise, confessedly a disas- 
trous failure until they came to its res- 
cue. Messrs. Hale, Colony, Frye. and 
seruten put $200,000 into the road, de- 
pending on the gratuities voted by the 
towns for their reimbursement. In ad- 
ulin tv this, Messrs. tiale and Colony 
put in £20,000 each, additional, which 
they will never recover, and regard as a 
total loss. The gratuities have not yet 
been paid, except a part of one. While 


the road is one of the best running roads 
in the state, and of inestimable value to 
Marlboro’, Harrisville and Hancock in 
particular, Messrs. Hale and Colony are 
waiting to-day for the $120.000 which 
they risked in the road, 340.000 of which 
they will never recover.: This road. it 
will be remembered, shortens the dis- 
tance between the capital of the state 
and the south-west side by forty-eight 
miles, and is really the most useful rail- 
road there has been built in New Hamp- 
shire for many years.” 


RELIGIOUS AND BENEVOLENT CHARAC- 
TERISTICS, 


As a young man Mr. Hale united 
with the Methodist Church, but on his 
settlement in Dublin, where there was 
no organization of that denomination, 
he joined his lot with the Congrega- 
tionalists, of which church he is now 
an honored member. His benefac- 
tions have been numerous and gen- 
erous. While he is very reticent 
concerning such matters, it is well 
known that he has been instrumental 
in educating a Congregational clergy- 
man, a missionary, a physician, and a 
young lady, the latter at Holyoke Sem- 
inary, in addition to which he gave at 
one time $12,000 toward building a 
Congregational church in Keene. He 
has been all his life a friend to the 
needy and unfortunate, giving em- 
ployment to many destitute ones when 
their services were not really required, 
out of kindly sympathy. He is a 
friend to every good cause, and by ex- 
ample and precept has helped to lift 
men from the degradation of intem- 
perance and similar vices. The only 
secret society of which he is a mem- 
ber is the Masonic order, which he 
joined twenty years ago, taking the 
necessary degrees to become a Master 
Mason. 


DOMESTIC RELATIONS. 


In the year 1850, at the age of 
twenty-seven, he married Amelia M. 
Hayes, of Dublin, and the union 
proved to be a very happy one. Two 
children have been born to them, both 
of whom have attained their majority. 
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The son, William S., is in business with 
his father, and the daughter, Mary 
Louise, is at home with her parents. 
In addition to these Mr. Hale usually 
manages to have in his family, sharing 
his hospitality, some worthy persons, 
and it is very rare for his home to be 
destitute of a child, toward whom he 
manifests the most tender affection ; 
indeed his love for children is proverb- 
ial, and is shown on the street, in rail- 
way cars, and wherever else children 
are to be met. 


HOME LIFE. 


The home of Mr. Hale is one of 
the most elegant and attractive in the 
state. It is situated on Main street, 
and consists of a large mansion house, 
built by ex-Gov. Samuel Dinsmore in 
the year 1861, surrounded by five acres 
of land, largely in lawn. ‘The house 
is tastefully and richly furnished, and 
the library is one of the largest in 
Cheshire county. ‘The barn is a mar- 
vel of convenience and neatness, and 
the conservatory and grapery are the 
admiration of all visitors—grape raising 
being carried to a wonderful state of 
perfection. In this charming home 
Mr. Hale’s family dwell in contentment, 
and here is exemplified the higher 
type of New England civilization and 
culture. 

POLITICAL VIEWS. 

Mr. Hale’s first vote was cast for a 
Free-soil ‘candidate, and naturally 
enough he joined the Republican 
party at its organization. During the 
quarter of a century that has since 
elapsed he has been a true and uncom- 
promising member of that political 
faith, ‘Thoroughly believing in the 
principles of anti-slavery, and of the 
equality of all men before the law, he 
has steadily sustained every eflort that 
was calculated to accomplish the re- 
sults which he believed were just and 
right. Appreciating his political fidel- 
ity, his fellow-citizens have not allowed 
him to escape the honors and burdens 
of political office. He was elected a 
member of the state legislature in 
1806, and was reclected the next year. 
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In 1869 he was chosen a member of 
the Governor’s council, to which posi- 
tion he was reélected in 1870. In 
1880 he was selected as one of the 
delegates to the national Republican 
convention, at Chicago, and on the 
twelfth day of September, of the pres- 
ent year, afler a most exciting and 
hotly-contested canvass, he received 
th: Republican nomination as candi- 
date for governor, to which exalted 
position he will undoubtedly be elected 
on the seventh day of November next. 
In all the places of trust and responsi- 
bility, political and otherwise, to which 
Mr. Hale has been called, he has 
shown great industry, rare sagacity, 
and profound integrity, and those who 
know him best predict that, as chief 
executive of the state, he will achieve 
as great renown as has been gained by 
any of his predecessors in that office. 


CONCLUSION, 


No better illustration of the supe- 
riority of American life over that of 
other nations can be found than is 
supplied in the history of Mr. Hale. 
\ poor boy, reared on a farm, he 
looked out over the world and 
saw the possibilities that were before 
him. With a brave heart and an in- 
domitable will he grappled with the 
problem. Industry, integrity, and 
thrift were the principles that gov- 
erned his conduct. An active tem- 
perament and a rare insight enabled 
him to triumph over ostacles in the 
presence of which most men would 
have faltered. Success followed as 
the result of energy and ability. ‘The 
poor boy soon came to be the suc- 
cessful man of affairs, and the ac- 
knowledged leader of his section in 
all matters requiring business foresight 
and sagacity. The victory was not an 
easy one, but it came nevertheless, and 
it may justly serve as an incentive to 
all who are willing to engage in the 
struggle for wealth and eminence un- 
der similar circumstances. 

Mr. Hale stands to-day before the - 
people of New Hampshire in a rep- 
resentative capacity. ‘Trusting fully 
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in his ability and integrity, a great whether elected or defeated, he will 
political party has made him its stand- stand before his fellows as a genial, 
ard-bearer in a contest for the govern- kind-hearted man, a progressive and 
orship of the state. His added honors upright citizen, and a noble specimen 
are worn becomingly, and whatever of the best product of New England 
may be the result of the contest, character and enterprise. 

‘ 


OUR MOUNTAIN LAND—NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
BY GEORGE E. EMERY. 


Oh! happiest, scene-favored, brave, mountain land, 
Where my heart still lingers. while wanders my hand. 
I could not, nor would 1, dear land of my birth, 
telinquish thy charms for all elsewhere on earth! 


Thy wilderness glens are rich realms of delight, 
Where scenes most enchanting enrapture the sight,— 
Earch giveth none fairer. wherever the zone, 

Than art finds existing, New Hampshire, thine own! 


Thy Pemigewasset by mountain and farm 

Flows flashing avith rapids and stretches of calm, 
Wild Winnipesaukee, swift, constant and free, 
Bears kiss of thy lake toward lips of the sea! 


Bright Newichewannock, and Contoocook rare. 
Legion-milled Merrimack, Connecticut fair! 

What rivers, in flowing, all beauties combine 

With a golden-gleam rise more lustrous than thine ! 


What mountains, cloud-rending. far glorify thee.— 
Grim hermits, withdrawing from lure of the sea,— 
Monadnock, the grand, and the matchless Kearsarge. 
While high in the north boom thy largest of large! 


Mount Washington, proudly there sits in repose, 
With sandals of forest, and chaplet of snows, 

Mid mountains uncounted, that. hurricane-blown, 
Wear mist for their garments, and all are thine own! 


Bloom flowers in beauty, appearing God's smile 
From the joy of his thought, on wide land or isle. 
Yet flower-flamed splendor no fragrance distills 
More sweet than he pours on thy meadows and hills! 


Out-ring to gray cities in far-away climes, 

Old bells their deep melody flowing in chimes, 
But bells of thy steeples, O. north-land prolong 
As sweetly soft echoes thy valleys among! 


Free thought and free spirit ennoble thy men! 

All virtues and beauty thy daughters attain! 

God bless thee, New Hampshire. while centuries roll, 
No place is found fairer frum trovic to poie! 
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COLONEL TOBIAS LEAR. 





BY HON. THOMAS L, TULLOCK. 


Rambling recently in one of the 
cemeteries of Washington, viewing the 
monuments erected to the memory of 
the illustrious dead, I accidentally 
halted at the spot where repose the 
mortal remains of Col. Tobias Lear, 
a native of Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, who has a record in history. 
He is buried in the “‘ Congressional 
Burying Ground,” situated on the 
eastern branch of the Potomac, about 
one and a quarter mile from the Cap- 
itol. 

Lot number 14, in range 28, located 
near the north-east corner of the 
grounds, on E St. S. E., is the place of 
his burial. It is marked by a finely 
finished and substantial table monu- 
ment, constructed entirely of marble, 
about three feet wide, six feet long, 
and two feet six inches high, covered 
by a heavy slab, placed horizontally, 
on which is inscribed,— 


“ HERE LIE THE REMAINS OF 
TOBIAS LEAR. 


HE WAS EARLY DISTINGUISHED 


AS THE 
PRIVATE SECRETARY AND FAMILIAR FRIEND 
OF THE 
ILLUSTRIOUS WASHINGTON, 
AND AFTER 
HAVING SERVED HIS COUNTRY 
WITH 
DIGNITY, ZEAL, AND FIDELITY, 
IN MANY 


HONORABLE STATIONS, 
DIED, 
ACCOUNTANT OF THE WAR DEPARTMENT, 
11 OCTOBER, 1816, 
AGED 54. 
HIS DESOLATE WIDOW AND MOURNING SON 
HAVE ERECTED THIS MONUMENT 
rO MARK THE PLACE OF HIS ABODE 
IN THE 
CITY OF SILENCE.” 


A free-stone monument, somewhat 
similar to the cenotaphs erected by 


Congress to the memory of its mem- 
bers who died during their term of of- 
fice, is placed toward the north, and 
comes next in order. On one of the 
panels is engraved,— 


* SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 
BENJAMIN LINCOLN LEAR. 


BORN, 
II MARCH, 1792, 
DIED, 
I OCTOBER, 1832.” 


The word “Lincoln” has been 
rudely hacked, and all the letters oblit- 
erated, except the terminal—z, and a 
portion of the preceding letter—/, 
which is barely discernible; an act 
of vandalism committed during the 
war of the rebellion, probably from 
hatred to the name effaced, and in 
ignorance of the history of Abraham 
Lincoln, who was born Feb. 12, 1809, 
seventeen years after the birth of him 
whose name has been partially de- 
faced. 

Benjamin Lincoln Lear, son of Col. 
Lear, was so called for Benjamin Lin- 
coln, a native of Massachusetts, a 
major-general of the Revolutionary 
war, and one of the “noblest charac- 
ters” of that eventful period. He was 
highly esteemed by Washington, who 
delegated him to receive the sword of 
Cornwallis at the surrender at York- 
town. General Lincoln was secretary 
of war during 1781-82, and lieuten- 
ant-governor of Massachusetts in 1787. 
He was appointed by Washington 
collector of customs at Boston, which 
office he held twenty years, retiring 
about two years before his death, which 
occurred May 9g, 1810, in the 77th 
year of his age. 

General Lincoln, for whose name 
Col. Lear thus evinced a partiality, was 
chiefly instrumental in introducing 
him to Washington. When requiring 
the services of a private secretary, and 
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also a tutor for Eleanor Parke Custis 
and George Washington Parke Custis, 
whom Washington had adopted, being 
the two youngest children of his step- 
son and aid-de-camp, Col. John Parke 
Custis, who died of camp fever just 
after the surrender of Cornwallis, Wash- 
ington consulted General Lincoln, 
who conferred with Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Willard, president of Harvard College, 
and Rev. Dr. Samuel Haven, pastor of 
the South Parish of Portsmouth, N. H. 
Tobias Lear, who had just graduated 
with honor at Harvard, in 1783, was 
recommended and accepted. He 
gave eminent satisfaction, remaining 
the confidential and intimate friend of 
Washington until his death, a period 
of fourteen years, and was several 
months after his decease the custodian 
of his papers. 

The next monument, which is simi- 
lar to the one erected to Tobias Lear, 
has the following inscription,— 


“HERE LIE THE REMAINS OF 


MARIA LEAR 


AND HER 
INFANT DAUGHTER. 
HER MEMORY 
DEPENDS NOT UPON 
INSCRIPTIONS ON MARBLE. 
HER EULOGY 
IS IN THE 
HEARTS OF HER FRIENDS.” 


The next and last (only four inter- 
ments having been made in this lot) 
is a marble monument. On the base 
rest four pillars, two feet in height, four 
sided, with beveled edges, supporting 
a heavy piece of marble, fashioned 
after the Roman cross, and placed 
horizontally, with this inscription : 

“FRANCES D. LEAR, 
WIDOW OF COL. TOBIAS LEAR, 


BORN 17th OF NOV., 1779, 
‘DIED 2D OF DEC., 1856.” 


The first wife of Col. Lear was 
Mary Long, to whom he was married 
April 18,1790. She died in Philadel- 
phia, Oct. 4, 1793, of yellow fever, 


while a member of the family of 
Washington. 

Mary or Polly Long, as she was 
known at the bridal altar, was the 
beautiful and accomplished daughter 
of Col. Pierse Long, general by 
brevet, a native of Portsmouth, N. H., 
a distinguished citizen, a successful 
merchant, and an eminent patriot, 
having rendered important services in 
his own province of New Hampshire 
as well as in the vicinity of Lake 
Champlain and Lake George ; partic- 
ipating also in the movements which 
resulted in the capture of Burgoyne 
and the surrender of his army. Col. 
Long was a delegate to Congress, 1784 
-86 ; held important positions in his 
own State, and was appointed by Wash- 
ington collector for the port of Ports- 
mouth, but died suddenly, April 3, 
1789, before entering upon the duties 
of the office. 

Col. Lear’s second wife, to whom he 
was married Aug. 22, 1795, was the 
widow of Col. George Augustine 
Washington, a nephew of the General, 
born in 1763. She was a niece of 
Martha Washington. Her maiden 
name was Frances, daughter of Col. 
Burwell Bassett, of Eltham, New Kent 
County, Virginia. Her mother was a 
sister of Lady Washington. Col. 
Washington died in 1793, leaving three 
children. 

Frances Dandridge Henley was the 
third wife of Col. Lear, and survived 
him. She, also, was a niece of Martha 
Washington and a sister of Commo- 
dore Juhn D. Henley of the U.S. Navy, 
who died on board the Vandalia, May 
23, 1835, while in command of the 
West India squadron. After the death 
of Col. Lear, his widow retired to her 
room and remained there one year. 
The first time she left the house she 
entered her carriage, drawn by two 
horses, and with a coachman and a 
colored servant, proceeded to Ports- 
mouth to evince her affectionate and 
filial devotion to the mother of her 
deceased husband. 

Benjamin Lincoln Lear, the only 
child of Tobias and Mary (Long) 
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Lear, was born March 11, 1792, and 
died after a short illness, of cholera, 
Oct. 1, 1832.* He was a lawyer by 
profession, a prominent member of the 
Washington bar, where his talents and 
sterling worth had endeared him to his 
professional associates and secured to 
him honor and success. He was a 
most estimable man, talented, and well 
educated, and is remembered with 
great interest and affection by those 
of his old friends still living in this city 
with whom I have conversed. In 
noticing his decease the National /n- 
telligencer, of Oct. 2, 1832, says,— 

* His amiable manner, his high-toned 
honor and benevolence, formed a char- 
acter seldom surpassed, and that placed 


him high in the confidence of his fellow- 
citizens.” 


The Washington bar held a meet- 
ing and designated six of its leading 
members to act as pall bearers, and 
voted to wear crape badges to the end 
of the ensuing term of court, in 
memory of one whose talents and vir- 
tues gave luster to an honorable pro- 
fession, and in whom was developed 
the excellencies of an irreproachable 
life, and an exalted character. He 
was the attorney of the Bank of the 
United States, the branch which was 
located in Washington. His residence, 
with office adjoining the house, on the 
south side of Pennsylvania Avenue, 
between 21st and 22d streets, N. W., 
was purchased after Col. Lear’s death, 
and was occupied by his son and fam- 
ily and the widow Lear, until her 
death, Dec. 2, 1856. 

Benjamin Lincoln Lear married, 
first, Miss Maria Morris, to whose 
memory one of the described monu- 
ments was erected. She was a sister 
of Commodore Charles Morris, of dis- 
tinguished fame as an officer of the 
U. S. Navy, who died Jan. 27, 1856. 





* Brewster's Rambles about Portsmouth,” usu- 
ally correct and very reliable, in vol. 1, page 272, 
records Benjamin Lincoln Lear’s death as occur- 
ring in 1831, and Col. Tobias Lear, Oct. 10, 1816, 
aged 56. Lincoln Lear died in 1832, and his 
father, Oct. 11, 1816, aged 54. 

Appleton’s American Encyclopedia of 1872, 
gives Col. Lear’s death Oct. 11, 1826, corrected in 
subsequent editions. 
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Benjamin Lincoln Lear’s second 
wife was Miss Louisa Bumford, a 
daughter of Col. George Bumford, 
Chief of Ordnance, War Department, 
who was breveted for distinguished 
services during the war of 1812, and 
died March 25, 1848. He resided at 
and owned the beautiful estate in 
Washington called Kalorama. ‘The 
only descendant of the family was a 
daughter of Benjamin Lincoln Lear 
and Louisa Bumford Lear, born after 
her father’s death. With her husband, 
Wilson Eyre, of Philadelphia, she now 
resides at Newport, R. I. 

In a law-suit for the papers belong- 
ing to Col. Lear, this grand-daughter 
established her claim, the contestants 
being the children of Commodore 
Henley, a brother of Mrs. Tobias 
Lear. 

‘The widow of Benjamin Lincoln 
Lear married Richard C. Derby, of 
Boston, and both are now dead.* 

Col. Tobias Lear was born in the 
Lear Mansion, on Hunking street, in 
Portsmouth, N. H., Sept. 19, 1762. 
His father, Captain Tobias Lear, was 
originally a ship-master, but retiring 
from the sea, ‘‘owned and cultivated 
one of the largest and most valuable 
farms”? in the section of the State 
where he resided. The farm was sit- 
uated on Sagamore Creek, near where 
the first settlement in New Hampshire 
was made, and has since been known 
as the “ Jacob Sheafe Farm,’ bordering 
on the creek, just opposite to the 
bridge, connecting Portsmouth with 
Newcastle, near the now well-known 





* Before sending this sketch for publication, I 
consulted taat truly excelleut lady, the widow of 
Commodore Beverly Kennon, who was killed b 
the bursting of a cannon on board of the U. §. 
Steamer ‘ Princeton,’ Feb. 28, 1844. She is the 
great grand-daughter of Martha Washington, and 
occupies a palaial home in Georgetown, known 
as‘The Tudor Place,’ surrounded by many pre- 
cious and rare relics belonging to Washington and 
other distinguished families of his times. 1 consult- 
ed also the wife ot Hon. J. Bayard H. Smith, of 
Baltimore, a daughter of Commodore Henley, 
both estimable ladies whose whitened locks are to 
each acrown of beauty. Graceful in form, sym- 
metrical in character, cultured in mind, they becom- 
ingly adorn the high social positions they deserv- 
ediy occupy. They both bear kinship to 
Mrs. Lear and Lady Washington, and with 
recollections undimmed, are reliable authorities. 
I therefore believe this sketch to be substan- 
tially correct. 
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and popular sea-shore resort “The 
Wentworth.” The son was liberally 
educated, graduating with distinction 
at Harvard, in 1783, in the same 
class with Harrison Gray Otis, Judges 
Prescott and Ward, of Massachusetts, 
and others of well known reputation. 
For a short time after his graduation 
he traveled in Europe and America, 
and then engaged in teaching, until he 
became the private secretary of Wash- 
ington. Col. Lear resided with Wash- 
ington, constituting in all respects one 
of the family circle. He held a high 
social position as a most accomplished 
gentleman of courtly, affable, and dig- 
nified manners. He was trusted, re- 
spected, and greatly beloved by his 
chief, whose entire confidence he en- 
joyed till the close of his life. Wash- 
ington mentioned him in his will, and 
directed that he have, during his 
life, the free rent of the farm which he 
then occupied by virtue of a lease 
from Washington to him and his de- 
ceased wife during their natural lives. 
The farm, situated east of “Little 
Hunting Creek,” on the Potomac, near 
Mount Vernon, contained three hun- 
dred and sixty acres. 

Among the papers of Rev. Dr. 
Haven, of Portsmouth, who had 
recommended Col. Lear as private 
secretary, was preserved a letter from 
Washington, written some months after 
his secretary had arrived at Mount 
Vernon, stating that he had deferred 
replying, uniil he had ascertained that 
Mr. Lear possessed all those qualities 
for which he was so highly recom- 
mended, and of which he then was 
fully satisfied. Soon after the close of 
the war, Washington retired to private 
life at Mount Vernon, and was without 
the assistance of a secretary for two 
years. His correspondence becom- 
ing very extensive, he wrote to General 
Lincoln, as already stated, to recom- 
mend a suitable person to fill the posi- 
tion of secretary and tutor. General 
Lincoln, Jan. 4, 1786, wrote,—“ I have 
at last found a Mr. Lear, who supports 
the character of a gentleman and a 
scholar. He was educated at Cam- 


bridge, Mass. Since he left College 
he has been in Europe, and in different 
parts of this continent. It is said he 
is a good master of languages. He 
reads French, and writes an exceed- 
ingly good letter.” Washington re- 
plied, Feb. 6, 1786, and informed Gen. 
Lincoln that Mr. Lear, or any other 
person who came into his family in the 
blended character of preceptor to the 
children, and as private secretary, would 
sit at his table, live as he lived, mix 
with the company who resorted to his 
house, and be treated with every re- 
spect and civility, and receive proper 
attention. His washing would be 
done, and his linen and _ stockings 
mended, by the maids in the family. 
A good hand as well as proper diction 
would be a recommendation. The 
compensation being satisfactory, April 
10, 1786, Washington wrote to Gen. 
Lincoln, acceding to the terms sug- 
gested for securing the services of Mr. 
Lear, and desired to be informed when 
he ‘should expect him,” that he 
“might arrange matters accordingly.” 
The terms being mutually agreeable, 
Mr. Lear soon repaired to Mount Ver- 
non. Washington wrote to Richard 
Butler, from Mount Vernon, Nov. 27, 
1786: 


“If you are at Pittsburg this letter 
will be presented to you by Mr. Lear, a 
deserving young man, who lives with me, 
and whom I beg leave to recommend to 
your civilities. He is sent by me to see 
the situation of my property on Miller's 
Run. lately recovered, and to adopt 
measures for the preservation and secu- 
rity of it.” 


Col. Lear wrote, at considerable 
length, a letter to Washington, from 
Portsmouth, June 2, 1788, in relation 
to the Federal Constitution, which was 
at that time being considered in the 
New Hampshire state convention, and 
which was ratified by it, June 21, 1788. 
On June 22, Col. Lear again wrote, 
proposing to return to Mount Vernon, 
but stating that he might be detained 
a few days in the settlement of his 
father’s estate, hoped to arrive there 
as early as the first of August. 
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Washington wrote to James Madi- 
son, from Mount Vernon, March 30, 
1789, that Mr.. Lear, who had been 
with him three years, as his private 
secretary, would accompany him to 
New York, or precede him by stage. 
The president also declined the prof- 
fered hospitalities of his friends, pre- 
ferring to hire lodgings until a house 
could be provided for the permanent 
reception of the president. The day 
of the assembling of Congress was 
March 4, but a quorum of both houses 
was not formed till the 6th of April. 

Col. Lear kept a manuscript diary, 
and April 30, 1789, made a record 
concerning the inauguration ceremo- 
nies at New York. In the procession, 
the president rode in the State coach ; 
Colonels Lear and Humphrey, his two 
secretaries, in the President’s own car- 
riage, next following. In the evening 
Washington and his secretaries went in 
carriages to Chancellor Livingston’s, 
and General Knox’s, and had a full 
view of the fire-works. 

Col. Lear went to Great Britain late 
in 1793, and remained abroad until 
August, 1794, when he embarked from 
Liverpool for America. 

Washington wrote to him from Phil- 
adelphia, Dec. 21, 1794, after his re- 
turn from Europe, and while he was 
at Georgetown, respecting the inland 
navigation of the Potomac, and the 
construction of the canal and locks, in 
which enterprise he was deeply inter- 
ested. 

October 15, 1789, Washington left 
New York, with his own carriage and 
horses, on his New England tour, 
Col. Lear accompanying him. They 
arrived at Portsmouth, N. F., Oct. 31, 
1789, sixteen days after leaving New 
York City. The president of New 
Hampshire, Gen. John Sullivan, and 
his council, U. S. senators John Lang- 
don and Paine Wingate, Col. John 
Parker, marshal of the district, and 
other “ gentlemen of distinction,” met 
Washington at the state line and, es- 
corted by Col. Cogswell’s regiment of 
cavalry, the distinguished party pro- 
ceeded toward Portsmouth. Onreach- 


ing Greenland, Washington left his open 
carriage and mounted his favorite white 
horse, followed by his carriage in the 
occupancy of Col. Lear. Col. Went- 
worth’s troop of horse there joined the 
escort. Atthe Portsmouth Plains the 
president was saluted by Major-Gen- 
eral Joseph Cilley, and other military 
officers in attendance. On arriving at 
the more compact part of the town, 
the discharge of thirteen cannon, by 
the three companies of uniformed ar- 
tillery under command of Col. James 
Hackett, the ringing of bells, the grand 
military display, and other demonstra- 
tions of joy, gave evidence of a sincere 
and hearty welcome and added intense 
interest to the occasion. 

In “ Brewster’s Rambles,” numbers 
53 and 54, vol. 1, is given a full and 
minute account of the enthusiastic re- 
ception, as well as considerable matter 
concerning the Lear family. From 
this article we gather this amusing inci- 
dent: When “Washington entered 
Portsmouth on horse-back, Col. Lear 
rode in an open carriage, next follow- 
ing, and as they passed on, many, from 
his position and dignified appearance, 
mistook the Colonel for the President, 
and bestowed upon the secretary that 
honor which was meant for the ‘ Father 
of his Country.’ ” 

Washington visited the house of 
Col. Lear, which was then occupied by 
his mother and brother-in-law, Samuel 
Storer, Esq., a dry goods merchant, 
married by Rev. Dr. Haven to Miss 
Mary Lear, the sister of Col. Lear, 
April 22,1781. Mrs. Storer died July 
27, 1831, aged seventy. Her husband 
was born May 16, 1752, and died Oct. 
4, 1815. They were the parents of 
the late Admiral George Washington 
Storer, a gallant and accomplished 
officer of the U. S. Navy, and greatly 
beloved as a son of Portsmouth. He 
was a babe, when, at his parent’s house, 
Washington placed his hand upon his 
head ‘“‘ and expressed the wish that he 
might be a better man than the one 
whose name he bears.” Washington 
informed Col. Lear’s mother, by a note, 
of his intended visit, and expressed a 
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desire to “see all the children.” On 
Tuesday forenoon, Nov. 2, 1789, the 
president, on foot, visited the Lear 
Mansion, situated in the southerly part 
of the town, near the Piscataqua, al- 
most at the east end of Hunking street, 
and the house in which Col. Lear was 
born. It is a commodious wooden 
structure, well built, two storied, hip 
roof, with Luthern or dormer w ndows. 
The house was considered “ handsome” 
in its day, and isstill an object of interest 
in our quaint old town, the lovely old 
city by the sea. This ancient mansion 
was in good order and repair, not 
many years ago. When [I last visited 
it, I remained some time in the parlor, 
at the west end, where Washington was 
introduced to each member of the 
family, ‘“‘the venerable mother, her 
children and her grand-children.”’ Miss 
Mary Lear Storer, whom I well remem- 
ber, occupied the house at the time I 
visited it. She was born April 17, 
1785, and died Nov. 27, 1870. In 
1789 she was four years of age, and 
received Washington’s blessing, as did 
her two brothers, John Langdon Storer, 
who died Sept. 28, 1830, aged forty- 
two, and Admiral Storer, who was born 
May 4, 1789, and died Jan. 8, 1864.* 
The room, since that memorable visit, 
had remained almost unchanged. 
“The same paper on the walls, the 
same chairs (made of cherry wood, 
raised in the garden), and other furni- 
ture, except the carpet,” were the fur- 
nishings «f the parlor as of yore. 
“There were also in the room three 
China mantel ornaments, a bird on a 
branch, a peasant with a bouquet, and 
a lass in a basque of modern cut, with 
flowers. These ornaments were taken 
from Washington’s own mantel and 
forwarded by Martha Washington. for 
the children.” There was also sus- 
pended from the wall another valuable 
relic, which must be highly prized from 
the associations connected with it. “A 
piece of black satin, of eight by ten 
inches, framed and glazed, on which is 
worked, with the hair of General and 


* Mary Len Rlunt, wife of Admiral Storer, was 
born Feb. 23, 1/98, and died Feb. 10, 1868. 
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Mrs. Washington, in Roman letters, 
the following couplets, composed! by 
the mother of Col. Lear, sometime 
about the commencement of thefpres- 
ent century : 


* This is work’d with ourjillustrious 
and beloved General George Washing- 
ton’s hair, 


Which covered his exalted head, 
But now em oll’d among the dead, 
Yet wears a crown above the skies, 
In realms of bliss which never dies. 


This is work’d with Lady 

Martha Washington’s hair. 

Relict of our beloved General. 

I pray her honor’d head. 

May long survive the dead; 

And when she doth her breath resign, 
May she in heaven her consort join. 


This hair was sent to Mrs. Lear by her 
good friend, Lady Washington.” 


There was also suspended from the 
ceiling in the center of the room, a 
glass globe, which has since been ac- 
cidentally broken. The other articles 
are now in the possession of Mrs. Mary 
Washington Jones, the only daughter 
of the late Admiral Storer, and the 
widow of the lamented Col. Albert L. 
Jones, of Portsmouth. She has, at her 
spacious and beautiful home, corner of 
Middle street and Richards avenue, 
a large number of interesting relics, 
portraits, letters, &c., belonging to the 
family, which will be described in the 
November number of the “GRANITE 
MonrTHLY,” together with other interest- 
ing items in relation to the Lear and 
Storerfamilies. President Washington, 
with Col. Lear, occupied the “ warden’s 
pew,” in the Episcopal church, during 
morning service, and in the afternoon 
of the same day, Sunday, Nov. 1, 1789, 
listened to a sermon by Rev. Dr. 
Buckminster, at the Congregational 
church, North Parish. 

August 2,1798, in a letter to Col. 
Lear, Washington, from Mount Vernon, 
wrote in reference to the proposed res- 
ignation by Col. Lear of the presi- 
dency of the Potomac Company, and 
also informed him that he had an in- 
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tense desire to overhaul, arrange, and 
separate, papers of real, from those of 
little or no value, so that all his mat- 
ters should be in a situation to give 
the least trouble to those who might 
have the management of his papers 
after his decease. 

I am informed that Washington’s 
papers were admirably arranged and 
classified by himself and Col. Lear, 
and were found by Jared Sparks, in ex- 
cellent condition to be used in his 
“Writings of Washington.” 

In a letter of Sept. 9, 1798, ad- 
dressed to Timothy Pickering, Secre- 
tary of State, in relation to the 
appointment with which the partiality of 
his country had honored him, Wash- 
ington writes, “no member of the 
military family is yet engaged, except 
my old secretary, Tobias Lear, in the 
same capacity.” 

In 1798, Washington was appointed 
to the command of the Provincial 
army, and as commander-in chief, was 
allowed a military secretary, with the 
rank of colonel. He selected Col. 
Lear, who accepted the position and 
thus acquired the title by which he 
was afterward known. 

October 21, 1798, Washington, in a 
letter to James McHenry, Secretary 
of War, informs him that his secretary, 
Mr. Lear, was very sick with a severe 
fever, and was at that time very low. 
The illness of his secretary, and other 
causes, would prevent him from going 
to Trenton, or Philadelphia, at the time 
allotted to the major-generals. 


Col. Lear was associated with Wash- 
ington fourteen years, first as private 
secretary and tutor of his adopted 
children, then military secretary, and 
afterward aided in superintending his 
private affairs; a member of the 
household, gathering at the same 
table, accompanying him in his jour- 
neyings and daily walks, his chosen 
and constant attendant during his last 
illness, and communicating to Congress, 
through President John Adams, the 
information of Washington’s death, 
which occurred Dec. 14, 1799. Mar- 


tha Washington died May 22, 1802, 
aged seventy. 

Col. Lear won the personal regard 
and social friendship not only of Wash- 
ington, but also of Mrs. Washington, 
who was somewhat reserved in forming 
personal attachments ; but the marriage 
of Col. Lear to two of her nieces 
evinced her individual esteem for him. 

In Laura C. Holloway’s “ Ladies of 
the White House,”’ we learn from the 
“ Recollections” of a daughter of 
Mrs. Binney, who resided opposite the 
President’s house, that it was General 
Washington’s custom, when the weather 
was suitable, to exercise by walking, 
usually attended by his two secretaries, 
Col. Lear and Major Jackson. Wash- 
ington was “ always dressed in black, 
and all three wore cocked hats.” 

“It was Mrs. Washington’s custom 
to return visits on the third day, and in 
calling on her mother, she would send 
a footman over, who would knock 
loudly and announce Mrs. Washing- 
ton, who would then come over with 
Mr. Lear.” 

Jefferson, in 1802, appointed Col. 
Lear consul-general to St. Domingo, 
and in 1804 consul-general to Algiers, 
which office he held about eight years, 
during the last few months of which 
his son Lincoln was with him. In 
1805 he was.a commissioner to nego- 
tiate peace with Tripoli. In 1812, the 
Barbary Powers having declared war 
against the United States, Col. Lear 
returned home and was appointed by 
President Madison accountant to the 
war department, which office he re- 
tained until Oct. 11, 1816, when he 
died, suddenly, at his home in the 
“Wirt Mansion,” No. 1732, G. street, 
between 17th and = 18th _ streets, 
N. W., aged fifty-four years. He lived 
greatly respected and died lamented. 
“His private life was exemplary, and 
he filled various public stations under 
successive administrations with «e- 
served reputation.” 

We can not find that any biography 
of Col. Lear has been issued from the 
press. The unpublished papers of 
such a man are of great historic inter- 
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est, and afford valuable material for 
publication. A very interesting letter 
of March 30, 1789, from Col. Lear to 
his brother-in-law, appeared in the 
Portsmouth Journal of March 8, 1873, 
giving a very graphic account of the 
farming operations of “ my General,” 
whom he considers “a great and good 
character,” and one of the greatest 
farmers in America, if not in the world, 
possessing in one body, nearly ten 
thousand acres of land, about the 
“seat,” which from its situation and 
improvements, may in this country be 
called “a palace.” ‘This large farm 
gave constant employment to upward 
of two hundred and fifty persons, ex- 
clusive of carpenters, joiners, brick- 
layers, blacksmiths, a tailor, and a shoe- 
maker, so that ** the seat and its offices 
resembled a little village.” The farm, 
contrary to the custom in the Southern 
States, was not under the direction of 
overseers, but Washington himself 
superintended and gave personal atten- 
tion to all the minutiz of its manage- 
ment. ‘Twenty-four plows were kept 
in constant use, when the weather 
permitted, and in the spring of 1789, 
when the letter was written, six hun- 
dred bushels of oats had been sown, 
upward of seven hundred acres with 
wheat, as much more prepared for 
corn, barley, potatoes, pease, beans, &c., 
five hundred acres assigned io grass, 
and during the summer one hundred 
and fifty acres were to be utilized in 
the raising of turnips. It appears that 
“none of that pernicious weed, called 
tobacco,” was raised, but only such 
food as was good for man and beast. 
The live stock is given as one hundred 
and forty horses, one hundred and 
twelve cows, two hundred and _thirty- 
five working oxen, steers, and heifers, 
and five hundred sheep. Yet notwith- 
standing all the appearances of income, 
Col. Lear believed no real profit was 
derived, as almost all the product of 
the farm was consumed on the prem- 
ises. Before the war, tobacco and 
wheat were the principal products, and 
the quantity not consumed on the es- 
tate was shipped to American and 
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foreign ports. A flouring mill was 
operated, a brick yard worked, and 
a carpenter establishment sustained. 
There were also valuable fishing land- 
ings on the shores bordering on the 
Mount Vernon lands. The cultivation 
of tobacco was abandoned because 
Washington believed it exhausted the 
soil, and its free use injured the 
health of the laborers. I have seen, 
in the possession of Joseph M. Toner, 
M. D., of this city, a piece of plank, 
cut from the bolting chest at the time 
the flouring mill was taken down, in 
1852, 0n which was burnt, “G. Wash- 
ington,” in antique English letters. 
All barrels and packages bearing Wash- 
ington’s brand passed unchallenged, 
free of inspection every where. 

Some facts in reference to the ances- 
try of the subject of this sketch may 
not be uninteresting. Henry Sher- 
burne, of noble ancestry, whose de- 
scendants became notable citizens, 
came to Portsmouth from England, 
with the early settlers in 1631, and 
died about 1680. He married, Nov. 
13, 1637, Rebecca Gibbins, who died 
July 3, 1667. She was the only 
daughter of Ambros Gibbins and Eli- 
zabeth Gibbins. Her father was of 
ancient lineage, one of the company 
of early settlers, a companion of Sher- 
burne, trader for the company of La- 
conia, factor and attorney for Mason, 
commissioner, &c, He was elected 
assistant governor of the Portsmouth 
settlement, in 1640, and died July 1, 
1656. His wife died May 14, 1655. 
Tobias Lear married, April 11, 
1667, Elizabeth, born Aug. 4, 1638, 
the eldest daughter of Henry and 
Rebecca Sherburne, just named. She 
was the widow of Tobias Langdon, 
whom she married June 10, 1656, and 
who died July 27, 1664. Tobias and 
Elizabeth Lear had a daughter Eliza- 
beth, born Feb. 1, 1669, who died in 
1081. The father died about the same 
time, leaving one son, Tobias Lear, 
who may, according to Savage, have 
been of Newcastle of 1727. 

Col. Tobias Lear, the subject of this 
sketch, was the son of Captain Tobias 
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Lear, of Sagamore, and came through 
the foregoing line of ancestry. 

At the “ Foint of Graves,” Ports- 
mouth, are to be seen three stones, in 
memory of Captain Tobias Lear, his 
wife and mother. Captain Lear died 
Nov. 6, 1781, aged 45, and on the 
dark slate stone, in remarkable state of 
preservation, which marks his grave, 
is inscribed : 

“a WIT’S A FEATHER, AND A CHIEF’S A 
ROD ; AN HONEST MAN’S THE NOBLEST 
WORK OF GOD.” 

On his wife’s,—-‘‘Mary Lear died 
May 24, 1829, aged go.” Her maiden 
name was Mary Stilson. ‘The other 
is in memory of Mrs. Elizabeth Lear, 
who was the wife of Capt. ‘Tobias, the 
mother of Capt. Tobias, and the grand- 


mother of Col. Tobias Lear. She 
died July 21, 1774, aged 58. Her 


maiden name was Elizabeth Hall. 

Within the grant of territory to 
Capt. John Mason, of Nov. 3, 1631, 
which included Newcastle, Rye, and 
Portsmouth, the Lears resided on land 
situated on the southerly side of the 
Sagamore, or Witch creek, as some- 
times called, easterly from the Lang- 
don or Elwyn farm, toward Little 
Harbor and Newcastle, or Great Is- 
land, as then known. 

Captain Tobias Lear, the father of 
Col. Lear, signed the “ association 
test,” or test oath, in August, 1776. 
His son at that time was only fourteen 
years of age 

A friend writes that by the will of 
Capt. Lear, on file in the Register’s 
office, at Exeter, “his large posses- 
sions at Sagamore Creek, Portsmouth, 
Rye, and Epping, were bequeathed 
mainly to his widow, during widow- 
hood, and to his son and other heirs.” 


In the GRANITE MONTHLY of April, 
1881, is a sketch of my grand-parents. 
Capt. Robert Neal anu Rerguet Lear 
Neal. and their descendants, in which I 
intimated that I might furnish another 
article relating to the families of Neal 
and Lear prior to the Revolutionary 
war. 

The Be suggested by my recent 
visit to the ‘Congressional Burying 
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Ground,” covers a portion of the de- 
ferred items. Want of time prevents 
further elaboration. I will, however, 
add that in the preparation of this sketch 


considerable data accumulated which 
may be of interest, and is there- 


fore given in this supplementary form. 

The learned and eccentric John Lang- 
don Elwyn, a grandson of ex-Gov. John 
Langdon, and who died Jan. 31, 1876, 
wrote, in 1840, a pamphlet entitled 
*Some account of John Langdon.” in 
which be said that Tobias Langdon’s 
widow married Tobias Lear; that he 
and his descendants lived hard by the 
Langdon farm; that Col. Tobias Lear 
was a connection of ex-Gov. Langdon; 
and that his ancestors had lived on Sag- 
amore Creek. ** immediately adjoining 
the Langdon’s, from the first, and 
stayed till nearly our day.” 

Col. Lear's father’s mother, Elizabeth 
Hall Lear, was a sister of ex-Governor 
———— mother—Mary Hall Lang- 
aon. 

A daughter of Elizabeth Hall Lear 
married Nathaniel Sherburne. ‘They 
were the great grand-parents of Mrs. 
Admiral Storer, née Mary Lear Blunt, 
who was the fourth daughter of Capt. 
Robert W. Blunt. Ramble number 13 
relates to the Blunt family. 

In one of the town books of Newcastle 
is this record: ‘Tobias Lear, son of 
Tobias and Hannah Lear, born March 29, 
1706. Among the tax payers in Neweas- 
tle, in 1727, was Tobias Lear and Tobias 
Lear, 2d. A‘Tobias Lear appears as hav- 
ing a family and living near Sagamore 
creek in June, 1678. A petition against 
a bridge at Newcastle, over the main 
river, of Little Harbor, to the main land, 
signed by Tobias Lear and others of, 
Portsmouth and Neweastle, was pre- 
sented to the general assembly, in ses- 
sion at Portsmouth, April 24,1719. In 
the office of the secretary of state, at 
Concord, I have seen a petition signed 
by ‘Tobias Lear, George Walker, et al., 
in 1693, as residents of Sagamore, ad- 
dressed to the lieutenant-governor and 
council, requesting not to be connected 
with Great Island, now Newcastle. 

My grandmother, Margaret Lear, who 
was born Oct. 13, 1753, married Robert 
Neal. Feb. 12, 1778, and died Nov 22, 
1845, and was a daughter of Walker Lear, 
who was born at Newcastle, N. H.. 
Aug. 25, 1719, and was the son of Tobias 
Lear, who married Elizabeth Walker 
April 14. 1714, a sister of Capt. George 
Walker. whose name is inscribed on 
Atkinson’s massive silver waiter, as hav- 
ing died Dec. 17, 1748, aged eighty-six. 
He was a very prominent citizen of the 
province, ** and left property to his wife 
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Abigail. and to Walker Lear, son of his 
sister, Elizabeth Lear.” He was pro- 
vince marshal in 1698, captain of a troop 
of horse, and an influential member of 
the assembly from Portsmouth, his term 
of service extending, with the exception 
of a few years, from 1716 to 1742. The 
silver which formed the Christening bow, 
used at the South Parish, in Portsmouth, 
was purchased from the £100, old tenor, 
which Captain Walker bequeathed to 
the church. My grand-uncles, George 
Walker Lear and Joseph Lear, moved 
to Saville, now Sunapee, N. H., before 
the Revolutionary war, and had children. 

The names of Tobias Walker and 
George Walker have been perpetuated. 
Both George Walker Lear and Joseph 
Lear signed the * test oath” of 1776, at 
Saville. A deed of June 6, 1753, exe- 
euted by Walker Lear, and Mary, his 
wife, conveying a certain piece of 
“marsh or meadow ground.” on Saga- 
more, to Samuel Beck, * of Sagamore 
creek.” and known to this day as the 
* Walker Lear marsh.” was revently 
sent to me by my esteemed friend, Col. 
Andrew J. Beck. of Portsmouth, a de- 
scendant of the grantee. 

The burial place of the Walkers and 
Lears is on the Langdon or Elwyn 
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farm, surrounded by a stone wall, in a 
beautiful grove of oaks, near the east 
line of the farm, just north of John W. 
Johnson's new house on Sagamore road, 


on land formerly belonging to the 
Becks. 
One of the stones which has been 


transferred to the Elwyn lot.* bears 
this inscription: ** Here lies the body 
of Mrs. Mary Walker, wife to Cuptain 
George Walker, died June 1, 1734, aged 
62 years.” 

Inthe same lot we copied from an 
ancient stone the following: * Here 
lies buried ye body of Capt. Tobias 
Langdon, aged 64 years, who deceased 
ye 20 Feb. 1725.” 

Captain Langdon was born on the 
farm where his body reposes. His 
widow became the wife of Tobias Lear, 
as heretofore stated. 

If in Portsmouth I could trace with 
more distinctness the chronology of the 
family. thus rendering the record more 
complete, and making available other 
memoranda in my possession. 

More anon. 


*Probably to preserve it, as ether stones on the 
original ground, bearing inseriptions, had been 
broken. 
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The mportance of railroads, to the 
people of New Hampshire, can hardly 
be estimated. Probably no section of 
this country is benefitted and its ma- 
terial interests so largely and directly 
aided in a general manner as this state, 
while in some localities, the develop- 
ment of every important enterprise is 
almost entirely dependent upon railroad 
facilities. It has been suggested that 
a brief history of the different corpo- 
rations may be of public interest, and 
it is proposed, in a series of articles, 
to give an account of their origin, 
progress and influence, their connec- 
tions and business relations with foreign 
companies. 

The various charters which have 
been granted, with their respective 
dates, are included in this article for 
convenience and reference. 
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They may be arranged in three 
systems or groups, namely: in the 
eastern, the middle, and the western 


sections of the state. Some notice 
will be given of those men who were 
active and efficient in undertaking and 
promoting these enterprises, and the 
subject be treated in detail as far 
as will be of interest to the general 
reader. 

Following is a list of charters : 

1833, JAN. 1. Boston & Ontario R. 
R. Co. From any point in southerly 
line of state, in or near Dunstable, 
northwardly and westerly to the westerly 
line of the state on Connecticut river. 

1835, JUNE 23. Nashua & Lowell 
R. R. Corporation. From any point 
in southerly line of state to some 
convenient ;lace in or near Nashua 
village. 
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1835, JUNE 27. Concord R. R. Cor- 
poration. From any point in southerly 
line of state, in Hudson, Pelham, or Sa- 
lem, or any point in Nashua village, or 
between the factories of the Jackson 
Co. and the Merrimack river, so as to 
enter v/a N. & L. R. R., to Concord. 

1835, JUNE 27. Keene R. R. Co. 
From village of Keene to line of 
state in Fitzwilliam or Rindge, in di- 
rection of Worcester, Mass. 

1835,JUNE 27. Boston & Maine R. 
R. From state line at Haverhill, Mass. 
to line between New Hampshire and 
Maine. 

1836, JUNE 18. Eastern R. R. in 
New Hampshire. From state line at 
Seabrook to line between New Hamp- 
shire and Maine. 

1837, JUNE 30. Concord & Leba- 
non R. R. From any point in Con- 
cord, so as to enter on C. R. R., to the 
west bank of the Connecticut river, 
near mouth of White river, in Leba- 
non. 
1838, JUNE 26. An act to unite the 
Nashua & Lowell corporations of 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire, 
and other purposes. 

1839, JULY 2. Dover & Winnipis- 
eogee R. R. From any point in 
Dover, in a northerly direction, to some 
point in Alton, near southerly extrem- 
ity of Winnipiseogee lake. 

1839, JULY 2. Portlanc & Connec- 
ticut Kiver R. R. From any point in 
easterly line of state, between Haver- 
hill and Colebrook, to some conven- 
ient point in westerly line of state 
between those towns. 

1842, DEC. 21. Portsmouth & 
Dover R. R. From any place at or 
near depot of B. & M. R. R., in Dover, 
or on said railroad, between said depot 
and Madbury meeting-house, to any 
place in Portsmouth. Also a_ branch 
trom any part of said railroad to B. & 
M. R. R., in Durham, after principal 
road is completed from Dover to Pis- 
cataqua Bridge. 

1844, JUNE 18. Northern R. R. 
Co. From any puint in Concord, or 
Bow, so as to enter on C.R. R., to the 
east or west bank of Connecticut river, 
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in Haverhill or Charlestown or be- 
twixt the same. 

1844, JUNE 19. Great Falls & Con- 
way R. R. From point at or near 
depot of B. & M. R. R., in Somers- 
worth, through certain towns named, 
to any place in Conway. 

1844, JUNE 19. Fitchburg, Keene 
& Connecticut River R.R.Co. From 
any point in south line of state, in 
Fitzwilliam or Rindge, to western 
boundary of state, in Walpole or 
Charlestown. 

1844, DEC. 24. Groton & Nashua 
R. R. Corporation. From any point 
in southerly line of state, between 
Nashua river and northeast corner of 
Dunstable, Mass., within one hundred 
rods of said river, thence through 
Nashua to any convenient point in 
Nashville, with right to connect with 
N. & L. R. R., or C. R. R. 

1844, DEC. 27. Northern R. R. 
From any point on C. R. R., in Con- 
cord, or Bow, to west bank of Con- 
necticut river in Lebanon. 

1844, DEC. 27. Boston, Concord & 
Montreal R. R. From any point on 
westerly bank of Connecticut river, 
opposite Haverhill or Littleton, or any 
intervening town, by routes mentioned, 
to any point in Concord, or Bow, so as 
to enter‘on C. R. R. 

1844, DEC. 27. Cheshire R. R. Co. 
From any point in south line of state, 
in Fitzwilliam or Rindge, through vil- 
lage of Keene to the western bound- 
ary of state in Walpole or Charlestown. 

1844, prc. 27. Colebrook R. R. 
Company. From any point on east 
line of state, where contemplated rail- 
road from Portland to Montreal shall 
meet same, thence in continuation of 
same, through Dixville and Colebrook, 
to line of Vermont. 

1844, DEC. 27. Ashuelot R.R. Co. 
From any point in south line of state, 
in Richmond or Winchester, to west- 
ern boundary of state in Hinsdale. 

1844, Dec. 28. Wilton R. R. Co. 
From any point on C. R. R. between 
Souhegan river and its junction with 
N.& L. R. R., through Amherst village 
and Milford to East Wilton, or from 
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any point on N.& L. R. R. in Nash- 
ville to East Wilton, Greenfield, Peter- 
borough, and Marlow, or from any 
point in south line of state within one 
mile of Nissitissett river, to East Wil- 
ton, Peterborough, and Marlow. 

1845, JULY 1. Portsmouth, New- 
market & Exeter R. R. From Ports- 
mouth to such point on B. & M. R. R. 
in Dover, Durham, Newmarket, or 
Exeter, as they may think expedient. 

1845, JULY 1. Portsmouth, New- 
market & Concord R. R. From such 
point in Portsmouth or on B. & M.R. 
R. in Dover, Durham, Newmarket or 
Exeter, as they shall think best, to 
Concord or Manchester, or any point 
on C. R. R. between Concord and 
Manchester they may select. 

1846, juLY 8. Soubegan Railroad 
Company. From Amherst village to 
Concord Railroad, near mouth of Sou 
hegan river, in Merrimack. 

1846, juLy 8. Peterborough & 
Shirley Railroad Company. From 
line of state, in Mason, through New 
Ipswich to Peterborough. 

1846, JULY §. Franklin & Bristol 
Railroad. From any point on North- 
ern Railroad, in Franklin, to Bristol 
village. 

1846, JULY ro. Ashuelot R. R. Co. 
From some point on Cheshire Railroad, 
in Keene, or Swanzey, to connect in 
Hinsdale with any railroad constructed 
in Connecticut valley, leading, through 
Hinsdale. 

1846, JULY 10. East Wilton and 
Groton R. R. Co. From some point 
in East Wilton, through Milford, Brook- 
line, and Hollis, to line of Massachu- 
setts, to unite with East Wilton & 
Groton Railroad of Massachusetts. 

1846, juLy 10. Sullivan Railroad 
Company. From some point in west- 
erly line of state, adjoining Windsor 
or Weathersfield, Vt., to a convenient 
point to connect with Cheshire Rail- 
road, near Cheshire Bridge, in Charles- 
town. (See charter.) 

1846, JULY 10. Salisbury & East 
Kingston Railroad Company. From 
some point on state line, near Jewell’s 
Mills, in South Hampton, to some 
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point on B.& M. Railroad, in East 
Kingston. 

1847, JUNE 30. Manchester & Law- 
rence Railroad. From state line in 
Salem to any point on Concord Rail- 
road in Manchester. 

1847, JUNE 30. Atlantic & St. 
Lawrence Railroad Company. From 
western boundary of Maine, through 
Cods county, to western or western 
and northern boundary of New Hamp- 
shire. 

1847, JULY 2. Cocheco Railroad 
Company. From any point in Dover 
to some point on B., C. & M. Railroad 
in Gilford, Meredith, Center Harbor, 
or Holderness. 

1847, JULY 2. Goffstown & Man- 
chester Railroad Company. From 
west village in Goffstown to Manches- 
ter. 

1847, JULY 2. Grafton Railroad. 
From westerly boundary of state, in 
Lebanon, to a point in westerly bound- 
ary of state in Orford. 

1847, JULY 2. Conway & Meredith 
Railroad Company. From west vil- 
lage in Conway to some convenient 
point on B., C. & M. Railroad in Mer- 
edith. 

1848, JUNE 20. Connecticut River 
Railroad Company. From a point on 
Cheshire Railroad, in south part of 
Walpole or north part of Westmore- 
land, through Westmoreland, Chester- 
field, Hinsdale, and Winchester, to 
south line of state, with one or more 
branches to west line of state. 

1848, JUNE 24. Contoocook Valley 
Railroad. From any point on Con- 
cord Railroad, or Northern Railroad, 
in Concord, to any point in Peterbo- 
rough. 

1848, JUNE 24. Concord & Clare- 
mont Railroad. From any point on 
Concord Railroad in Concord, or Bow, 
or any point on Northern Railroad in 
Concord, to the Sullivan Railroad in 
Claremont. 

1848, JUNE 24. New Hampshire 
Central Railroad. From any point in 
Manchester, through Bedford, Goffs- 
town, New Boston, Weare, Henniker, 
Bradford, Newbury, Wendell, New- 
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port, to Claremont, and thence to con- 
nect with Sullivan Railroad. 

1848, pec. 13. Monadnock Rail- 
road. From line of state in Fitzwil- 
liam, or westerly part of Rindge, or 
some point on Cheshire Railroad, in 
either of said towns, to any convenient 
point in Peterborough. 

1848, DEC. 25. White Mountain 
Railroad. From some point on Bos- 
ton, Concord & Montreal Railroad, in 
Haverhill, near Woodsville, to some 
point on Atlantic & St. Lawrence Rail- 
road, in Lancaster. 

1848, DEC. 29. Nashua & Epping 
Railroad Company. From Nashua, or 
Nashville, through Nashville, Hudson, 
Londonderry, Derry, Chester, San- 
down, and Raymond, to a point on 
Portsmouth & Concord Railroad in 
Raymond or Epping. 

1849, JAN. 3. Piscataquog River 
Railroad. From some point on New 
Hampshire Central Railroad in Goffs- 
town, or New Boston, to Water Village 
in New Boston. 

1849, JAN. 3. Essex Extension 
Railroad Company. From Center 
Village in Salem, to point where Essex 
Railroad of Massachusetts _ strikes 
state line in Salem. 

1849, JAN. 3. Connecticut River & 
Montreal Railroad Company. From 
point on Boston, Concord & Montreal 
Railroad, at or near mouth of Ammo- 
noosuc river, in Haverhill, or the ter- 
minus of the Boston, Concord & 
Montreal Railroad, up Connecticut 
river to a point in Lancaster that shall 
be most convenient for connection 
with Atlantic & St. Lawrence Rail- 
road. 

1849, JAN. 4. Suncook Valley Rail- 
road. From some point on Ports- 
mouth & Concord Railroad, in 
Hooksett, Allenstown, or Pembroke, 
to Pittsfield village. 

1849, JULY 6. Manchester & Can- 
dia Railroad. From any point on 
Concord Railroad, or Manchester & 
Lawrence Railroad, or New Hampshire 
Central Railroad, in Manchester, to a 
point on Portsmouth & Concord Rail- 
road, in Candia. 
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1849, JULY 6. Suncook Valley Ex- 
tension Railroad. From any point on 
Suncook Valley Railroad, in Pittsfield, 
to any point on Cocheco Railroad in 
Alton. 

1849, JuLY 6. Salisbury & East 
Kingston Extension Railroad. From, 
at, or near woodshed on Boston & 
Maine Railroad, in East Kingston, to 
Portsmouth & Concord Railroad in 
Epping or Raymond. 

1851, JUNE 26. Pittsfield & Con- 
cord Railroad. From some point on 
Boston, Concord & Montreal Railroad 
in Concord, on east side of Merrimaek 
river, to Pittsfield village. 

1851, JULY 2. New Hampshire 
Union Railroad. From present ter- 
minus of Contoocook Valley Railroad, 
in Hillsborough, to some point on line 
of Cheshire Railroad, or to eastern 
end of Ashuelot Railroad, in Keene. 

1854, JULY 14. Claremont Railroad 
Company. From some central point 
in Claremont village, to connect with 
Sullivan road at some point in Clare- 
mont. 

1855, JULY 14. Ammonoosuc Val- 
ley Railroad Company. Authorized 
to buy White Mountains Railroad and 
to build a road from said railroad in Lit- 
tleton, to some point on St. Lawrence 
& Atlantic Railroad in Lancaster. 

1855, JULY 14. Sugar River Rail- 
road. From a point on Merrimack & 
Connecticut Rivers Railroad, or on 
Contoocook Valley Railroad, in Hen- 
niker, to a point to connect with Sulli- 
van Railroad in Claremont. 

1855, yuLy 14. Concord & Ports- 
mouth Railroad. Authorized to pur- 
chase Portsmouth & Concord Railroad. 

1856, JULY 12. Contoocook River 
Railroad. Authorized to purchase 
stock and bonds of Contoocook Val- 
ley Railroad. 

1859, JUNE 27. White Mountains 
(N. H.) Railroad. From Woodsville 
to some point on Atlantic & St. Law- 
rence Railroad. Takes property of 
White Mountains Railroad and suc- 
ceeds it. 

1862, juLy 1. Dover & Winnipis- 
eogee Railroad. Authorized to par- 
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chase and run Cocheco Railroad, 
between Dover and Alton.. 

1863, JULY 1. Suncook Valley Rail- 
road. From a central point in Pitts- 
field village, to Concord & Portsmouth 
Railroad at or near Suncook. 

1864, JULY 16. Manchester & 
Keene Railroad. From any point on 
Concord Railroad, Manchester & Law- 
rence Railroad, Concord & Portsmouth 
Railroad, or Manchester & North 
Weare Railroad, in Manches er, or in 
Goffstown, to any point on Cheshire 
or Ashuelot Railroad, in Keene. 

1864, juLY 16. Coos Railroad. 
From termination of White Mountains 
Railroad in Littleton, to some conven- 
ient point on Grand Trunk Railway 
(formerly Atlantic & St. Lawrence 
Railroad) in Northumberland. 

1865, JUNE 30. Portsmouth, Great 
Falls & Conway Railroad. Authorized 
to purchase Great Falls & Conway 
Railroad, &c. 

1866, JULY 2. Portland and Roch- 
ester Railroad Company. From west- 
erly line of Maine to Manchester. 

1866, JULY 7. Peterborough Rail- 
road. From some central point in 
Peterborough village, to connect with 
Wilton Railroad in Wilton, or Peter- 
borough and Shirley branch of Fitch- 
burg Railroad, in Mason. 

1866, JULY 7. Sugar River Rail- 
road. Authorized to purchase Con- 
cord & Claremont Railroad, extending 
from Concord to Bradford, and to 
build from end of said road in Brad- 
ford to any point on Sullivan Railroad 
in Claremont. 


1866, JULY 7. West New Hamp- 
shire Railroad. From a point on 
Cheshire Railroad in south part of 
Walpole, or north part of Westmore- 
land, to westerly line of state in Ches- 
terfield, and thence to any point on 
Ashuelot Railroad in Hinsdale. 


1866, juLy 7. Portsmouth and 
Dover Railroad. From any point on 
Eastern Railroad, in Portsmouth, to 
any point on Boston, Concord & Mon- 
treal Railroad, or Dover & Winnipis- 
eogee Railroad, in Dover. 
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1867, juLy 6. Portland, White 
Mountains & Ogdensburg Railroad. 
From any point in easterly boundary 
of state in Carroll county, to connect 
with Portland & Ogdensburg Railroad, 
of Maine, to some point in westerly 
boundary of state, in Monroe, Little- 
ton, Dalton, or Lancaster. 

1868, JUNE 30. West Amesbury 
Branch Railroad Company. From a 
point on state line near south corner 
of Newton, to connect with West 
Amesbury Branch Railroad of Massa- 
chusetts, to a point on Boston & 
Maine Railroad in New Hampshire, 
or to a point near house of James 
Brickett. 

1868, juLy 1. Wolfeborough Rail- 
road. From some point on Great 
Falls & Conway Railroad, in Wake- 
field, to some point on Lake Winnipis- 
eogee in Wolfeborough. 

1868, JULY 1. Exeter Railway. 
From any point on Concord & Ports- 
mouth Railroad, in Epping, to any 
point on south line of state in Sea- 
brook, or South Hampton, or to any 
point on Eastern Railroad in Hamp- 
ton, Hampton Falls, or Seabrook. 

1868, JULY 3. Mont Vernon Rail- 
road. From any point on Wilton 
Railroad, in Amherst, to any point in 
Moat Vernon, New Boston, or Fran- 
cestown. 

1868, juLY 3. Franklin & Portland 
Railroad. From point on Cocheco 
Railroad, at or near Downing’s cross- 
ing, in New Durham, to a point on 
Northern Railroad in Franklin. 

1868, juLY 3. New Hampshire 
Central Railroad. From line of 
Maine, in valley of Great Ossipee 
river, in Freedom, or Effingham, to the 
Northern Railroad, in Danbury. 

1869, JULY 6. Concord & Roches- 
ter Railroad. From some point on 
Boston, Concord & Montreal Railroad, 
in East Concord, to some point on 
Portland & Rochester Railroad in 
Rochester. 

1869, jJuLy 7. Hillsborough & 
Peterborough Railroad. From any 
point in Center village in Peterbor- 
ough, to present terminus of Contoo- 











cook Railroad in village of Hillsbo- 
rough Bridge. 

1869, JULY 7. Portland & Ogdens- 
burg Railroad of Maine. Right to 
prolong its railroad from west line of 
Maine through certain towns named. 

1870, JUNE 27. Blackwater River 
Railroad. From some convenient 
point on Concord & Claremont Rail- 
road, in Concord, to some convenient 
point on Northern Railroad, in An- 
dover. 

1870, JUNE 29. Windsor & Forest 
Line Railroad. From any point on 
west bank of Connecticut River, in 
Cornish, to any point in Greenfield. 

1870, JULY 2. Manchester & Clare- 
mont Railroad. From Manchester & 
North Weare Railroad, to some point 
in or near Henniker village. 

1871, juLy 11. Littleton & Fran- 
conia Railroad Company. From 
White Mountains Railroad, or its exten- 
sion in Littleton, to any point in 
Franconia. 

1871, JULY 13. Brookline Railroad. 
From any point on state line between 
Hollis and Pepperell, to any point at 
or near Brookline village. 

1871, JULY 15. Wolfeborough & 
Alton Railroad. From some point in 
Alton to some point to connect with 
Portsmouth, Great Falls & Conway 
Railroad, in Ossipee, or Wakefield. 

1872, JUNE 26. Rye Beach Rail- 
road. From some point on Eastern 
Railroad, in Hampton, to some point 
on same railroad, or on Concord & 
Portsmouth Railroad, in Portsmouth. 

1872, JUNE 27. Nashua, Acton & 
Boston Railroad Company. From 
northerly line of Massachusetts to any 
railroad in Nashua. 

1872, JULY 3. Claremont & White 
River Junction Railroad. From Clare- 
mont to west bank of Connecticut 
river in Lebanon. 

1872, juLY 4. Tron Mountain Rail- 
road. From Bartlett, through Bartlett 
and Conway to any convenient point 
to connect with other railroads. 

1874, JULY 7. Nashua & Plaistow 
Railroad. From Plaistow or Atkinson 
to some point in Nashua. 
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1874, JULY 7. Spickett River Rail- 
road. From some point in northerly 
line of Massachusetts, in Salem, or 
some convenient point on Manchester 
& Lawrence Railroad in said town, to 
some point on Nashua & Rochester 
Railroad, in Derry or Hampstead. 

1874, JULY 7. Lowell & Windham 
Railroad. From state line in Pelham 
to Nashua & Rochester Railroad in 
Windham. 

1874,JULY9. Pemigewasset Valley 
Railroad. From Boston, Concord & 
Montreal Railroad, in Plymouth, to 
Franconia, «c. 

1874, JULY 9. Swift River Railroad. 
From some point in Conway to con- 
nect with Portsmouth, Great Falls & 
Conway Railroad, to height of land in 
Waterville, Allen’s or Elkins’s grants. 

1875, JULY 2. Sawyer River Railroad. 
From some point in Hart’s Location, 
westerly, up valley of Sawyer river, to 
some point at height of land dividing 
waters which flow into Sawyer river 
from those which flow into Pemige- 
wasset river. 

1875, JULY «5. Manchester & Ash- 
burnham Railroad. From Manches- 
ter to line of state near Winchendon, 
Mass. 

1877, JUNE 26. Farmington & 
Rochester Railroad. From some 
point in Farmington to some point in 
Rochester. 

1877, JULY 14. Manchester & 
Fitchburg Railroad. From Manches- 
ter to some point on state line in 
Brookline, Mason, New Ipswich, or 
Rindge. 

1878, juLY 11. Profile & Franconia 
Notch Railroad. From Mt. Washing- 
ton branch of Boston, Concord & 
Montreal Railroad, in Bethlehem, to 
some point near Profile fvuse, in 
Franconia. 


1878, juty 11. Whitefield & Jeffer- 


son Railroad. From some point on 
Boston, Concord & Montreal Railroad, 
in Dalton, or Whitefield, to some point 
in Randolph, with authority to extend 
a branch into Kilkenny or Berlin. 
1878, yuLy 18. New Zealand River 
Railroad. From some point on Bos- 
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ton, Concord & Montreal Railroad, in 
Carroll, up valley of the New Zealand 
river, near to the head-waters thereof. 

1879, JuLy 18. Lancaster & Kil- 
kenny Railway Company. From point 











on Boston, Concord & Montreal Rail- 
road, near bridge on Israel's river, to 
forks of Garland brook, near base of 
Round mountain, in Kilkenny. 


THE DEFEAT OF THE SPANISH ARMADA. 


BY CHARLES W. COIT. 


Swift spread the tidings through the 
land, 

And messengers rode fast, 

To tell all gallant Englishmen, 
The hour was come ut last. 

Wher éach must go aboard his ship, 
And fight upon the main. 

For country, faith and kindred. 
*Gainst the proud fleet of Spain. 

From every point and headland 
Along the southern shore, 

From beetling cliff, from shingly strand, 
Where waves of ocean roar, 

The beacon fires shone bright and clear 
O’er all the briny flood, 

And trailed far out into the night 
Their crimson rays of blood. 

And eager hands were hastening down 
To many 2 hidden bay, 

To man their boats. anu put to sea, 
And join the coming fray. 

And ali through merry England 
The loyal spirit burned, 

And country-folk and gentlemen 
Their faces sea-ward turned. 

In Plymouth Sound Lord Howard lay. 
With forty ships and more; 

But ere the light of morning shone 
He ‘d left Mount Edgecomb’s shore, 

And waited ready for the foe 
Upon the billows green ;— 

And southward oft he bent his eye. 
With eager glance and keen. 


The day wore on; and now the sun 
Was tending toward the west, 
And shed a milder radiance 
Upon the surge’s crest ; 

When, like a belt of snowy clouds 
That through the azure sweep, 
There rose a line of canvass white, 

Afar upon the deep. 
Near and yet nearer came the sails, 
Filled by the breezes light ; 
And Spain’s Armada swept along, 
A fair and goodly sight. 
There galleons proud, of mighty size, 
Their masts upreared on high, 
And pennons gay, of every hue, 
Streamed bright athwart the sky. 


The cross, the holy emblem, 
Gleamed red on every sail. 

Destined to carry death to all 
Without the Roman pale. 

Upon the decks there glittered arms 
Of polished brass and steel ; 

And sparkled many a jewelled coat 
Of Leon and Castile. 

There Andalusian peasant-lads 
Dreamed of their distant home; 

There priests of Italy and France 
Prayed for the cause of Rome. 

From Burgos and Valladolid 
The young hidalgos came, 

And noble youths from Portugal, 
‘To seek the path of fame. 

All Spain had sent her chivalry 
‘To swell the mighty host, 

That now bore on right gallantly 
Along the Cornish coast. 

Ah! Little thought that proud array 
Of coming woe or gloom! 

But falsehood and an evil cause 
Deserve an evil doom! 


The Lizard Head they left behind, 
And onward held their way, 

Until the dusky evening hour 
Found them off Plymouth Bay. 

While there they waited for the dawn, 
Throughout the summer night 

The English vessels glided forth, 
All eager for the fight. 

Their prows were sharp, their hulls were 

ght, 

Their cordage stout and strong, 

And five score honest English lads 
Obeyed each boatswain’s song. 

And now they sailed against the fue ;— 
Lord Howard's flag was first ; 

And from their decks, and port-holes 

black, 

The streams of red fire burst. 

The English cannun did their work, 
And pierced the Spanish oak, 

And soon upon the waters ‘round 
Floated the sable smoke. 

And Drake and Howard sped along 
Amidst the ships of Spain, 

And oft the heavy galleons chased, 














But ever chased in vain. 
And hard the Spaniards plied their guns, 
And fired thick and fast; 
But high above the hostile decks 
Their shot and bullets passed. 
The livelong day they fought amain, 
As fight alone the brave, 
And many a gay and gallant youth 
Lay dead upon the wave. 


At night, new dangers threatened 
The fleet in foreign seas ;— 
A rocky coast to leeward. 
Windward, « freshening breeze. 
Yet onward up the Channel, 
Despite the stormy wind. 
The galleons tossed. and tried to leave 
Their wily foes behind. 
Sidonia, Spain's high admiral, 
With care and danger spent. 
To _— the friendly shores of France. 
is anxious journey bent. 
For six long days he rode the deep, 
To English ships a prey, 
That darted in among his fleet, 
And sped unhurt away. 
But Howard saw his armament 
Grow daily more and more ; 
For lords and youths of noble blood 
Came from the English shore. 
From Portland, Weymouth, Poole, and 
Lyme, 
The sons of England streamed ; 
With sloops and smacks and pinnaces 
The Channel waters teemed. 
And ever shots were flying thick 
The hostile fleets between. 
In troth. it was a gallant fight! 
The like was seldom seen! 


And now, at last, in Calais Roads 
The Spanish anchors fell, 
And safe the lofty galleons rocked 
Upon the passing swell. 
But dark as winter was the night, 
And swiftly flowed the tide, 
And hoarse and long, through spars and 
shrouds, 
The western breezes sighed. 
And, save the night-watch, all were still 
And wrapt in slumbers deep. 
Perchance they dreamed of sunny Spain, 
And smiled within their sleep. 
Ah! Empty dreams! Ah! 
smiles! 
No more ye'll see that land! 
For e’en while slumber *s on your brow, 
The foe is at your hand! 


Boding 


The bells were striking mid-night’s hour, 
When through the startled air, 

Right where the great Armada lay, 

There shot a sudden glare. 
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And forked flames were glancing 
Amid the depths of night, 
And shed upon the Spanish ships 
A wild and awful light. 
‘Then men awakened from their sleep 
In terror and dismay. 
And strove the cable-lines to cut, . 
And sail from danger’s way. 
And ever shouts of anguish 
And wild confusion rang 
Amidst the sounds of groaning masts, 
And chains and anchors’ clang. 
Sidonia shot the signal-gun, 
The fire-ships to flee. 
And bade his stricken host set sail 
‘To gain the open sea. 
No need of order; all obeyed} 
For fear was in the wind. 
Yet some were wrecked; some fell a 
prey 


1 
‘To English ships behind. 


At morn, the German ocean's surge 
Against the galleons beat; 

And onward sailed before the breeze 
‘The dreaded English fleet. 

There flew the privateers of Drake; 
‘There gallant Hawkins came; 

There Frobisher and Seymour sped, 
And many a noble name. 

Then rose the din of battle, 
With cannon’s mighty roar, 

And masts and spars were falling ; 
And streamed the decks with gore. 

And helpless on the bloody waves 
‘The Spanish vessels lay, 

With leaking hulls, and shattered sides. 
Aud cordage shot away. 

In vain the Spaniards struggled 
Against a hapless fate; 

In vain they hurled against their foes 
‘The fury of their hate; 

In vain they prayed the holy saints 
‘To help thein in distress ;— 

For God above had willed, not theirs, 
But England's arms, to bless. 


And many sank beneath the wave; 
Few saw their distant home. 

So fell the haughty hopes of Spain; 
So fell the dreams of Rome. 

Throughout the land was wailing 
And lamentation sore 

For those that sailed away in pride, 
And came again no more. 

But every English heart rejoiced, 
In cottage, tower, and hall, 

And blessings heaped they on the men, 
Who wrought the Spaniards’ fall. 

So perish all, who would invade 
The country of the free! 

So perish all, who would uphold 
‘The Rowman tyranny! 
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DANIEL BLAISDELL. 





BY M. A. WALLACE, 


Among the early settlers in Canaan, 
no one was more distinguished for 
good sense, for integrity, and for up- 
rightness in his relations to society, 
than Daniel Blaisdell. He, with his 
brother Parrott, had done service in 
the war of the Revolution, and being 
honorably discharged, about the year 
1780, in company with other soldiers, 
emigrated from Amesbury, Mass., to 
this town, and here made his home 
during all the years of his long and 
honorable life. He was eighteen years 
old at the time of his arrival, with but 
little knowledge of books, but possess- 
ing a constitution inured to toil and 
hardship. He came here, as did many 
others, because it was reported to be a 
goodly land where a man might make 
himself a home by the labor of his 
own hands. The soil was rich and 
fruitful, and only needed persevering 
labor to be made to bring forth abun- 
dantly. After looking about among the 
scattered settlers for a few days, he en- 
gaged to work for Joseph Flint for six 
months at six dollars per month. Mr. 
Flint had been a merchant in New- 
buryport. About a year previous to 
this time he came here from Hopkin- 
ton, and began to clear up the farm 
where George Davis now lives. The 
work was very laborious, and the mas- 
ter was hard and exacting upon all 
who fell under his control. Early and 
late they toiled,—daylight calling them 
to breakfast and candle-light to supper. 
He used to tell young Blaisdell that if 
he would remain in his service he 
would make a man of him, and having 
a large family of girls, he supposed 
their company to be sufficiently mag- 
netic to make the young man forget 
the hard labor to which he was sub- 
jected. He served his time faithfully 
and well, and then hired himself to 
Capt. Charles Walworth, who lived on 
the South Road. The Captain was 


strongly religious, having imported his 
Puritan sentiments with him from Con- 
necticut. He was a man of great 
natural kindness, and often gave his 
young friend good advice. While em- 
ployed with Capt. Walworth, some of 
the ungodly young people got up a 
ball, to which they invited Blaisdell 
The Captain objected to his going, 
using all the arguments then in com- 
mon use, against the sinfulness of 
dancing, all of which failed to con- 
vince the young man. ‘Then the Cap- 
tain told him if he would stay away 
from that wicked gathering of scoffers, 
he would, the next day, show him 
something that would be of great ad- 
vantage to him. Daniel staid away 
from the ball, but his heart was there all 
the evening, because little Sally Springer 
was to be there, and he had begun to 
believe that the angels had not yet all 
left the earth. The next day the Cap- 
tain took him down into a densely 
timbered region (the farm where Pres- 
cott Clark now lives), and advised him 
to buy it, build a log house, get mar- 
ried, and make himself a home; in 
two years he could pay for it with the 
crops. He bought one bundred acres, 
agreeing to pay Mr. Walworth $300 
therefor, and went towork clearing it up, 
and, it is said, the first crop of wheat 
paid forthe land. He built him a log 
house, and then wooed and married 
the little girl (who was an angelto him) 
in January, 1782, being scarcely twenty 
years old, and in due time they had 
sons and daughters born unto them— 
a house full. 

He worked hard and was rewarded 
with increase in various ways. He 
became a teacher ; he studied politics 
and was elected to various town 
offices; he stored his mind with 
much practical legal knowledge, which 
he imparted freely to all his neighbors. 
He often acted as a justice, and his 
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decisions were regarded as just and 
right. 

In twenty-one years eleven children 
were born to him. More than eighty 
years ago a tax was levied by the leg- 
islature which was very burdensome 
to some of the new towns. Caleb 
Seabury was said to have been the 
occasion of it. He was sent to Exe- 
ter as a representative. He thought 
he could signalize his term of office 
by assuring the legislature of the great 
wealth of Canaan. Its soil yielded 
spontaneously and enriched its people. 
The effect of this speech, or talk, was 
the passage of the law which bur- 
dened the people with taxes. The 
next year Mr. Blaisdell was sent to 
Exeter to ask for the modification of 
the law. He told them that it was 
true that the lands of Canaan were 
exceedingly rich and fruitful. It was 
like all other new soil upon which the 
timber forests had been reduced to 
ashes. If they would make wheat, 
and rye, and corn, legal tender for 
taxes, it would relieve the people 
greatly, but there was no money and 
no market for their commodities. 
Lands, cattle, hogs, ashes, grain, &c., 
were the circulating medium. Nearly 
all purchases were made by way of ex- 
change. In this way he pleaded with 
them, until they consented to modify 
the law, which greatly pleased the peo- 
ple, and made him more popular than 
ever. 

Before Mr. Baldwin left town 
Mr. Blaisdell had passed through the 
mysterious process which men call “a 
change of heart, had joined the new 
Baptist church, and was ever afterward 
a consistent Baptist, and advocate for 
the stated preaching of the gospel.” 
His manner of stating his opinions 
was somewhat diffuse, and like a small 
piece of butter on a large slice of 
bread, was a good deal spread out. 
He sometimes stated it thus: “We 
believe that the preaching of the gos- 
pel was instituted by the all-wise Gov- 
ernor of the universe, as a means 
whereby to communicate his special 
grace to a tuined world; and we be- 
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lieve, also, that a regular, peaceful gos- 
pel, tends to promote good order, and 
strengthen the bonds of society.” He 
was prominent in all the services of 
his church, and also in all the connec- 
tions of his party. As a Christian, 
the Baptist church was his strong 
tower ; a belief in its tenets could alone 
save lost souls. His political faith was 
as fixed and unalterable as his religion. 
The great Federal party had the im- 
mortal Washington for its head, and 
through that organization, alone, could 
our free institutions be perpetuated. 
It was the sacred privilege of Feder- 
alists to hate Thomas Jefferson and his 
Democracy, as it was the duty of Bap- 
tists to avoid the devil, and flee from 
the wrath to come. These two prin- 
ciples governed all his actions in 
religion and politics. His first appear- 
ance in public life was.as a legislator 
at Exeter. His sturdy sense and fear- 
less expression of opinions attract- 
ed attention and won the applause 
of his party. He enjoyed the honors 
he was winning, and had vivid dreams 
of future greatness. Several years he 
was elected a senator, and five times 
he was elected councillor, and one 
term he served in Congress in 1809— 
11. While in Congress he was 
an active partisian, and opposed all 
measures involving the peace of the 
country. He was an aggressive poli- 
tician, and many times came in con- 
flict with the leaders of the war party. 
Being a rough debater, with few cour- 
tesies of speech, he received from 
John Randolph the sobriquet of 
“ Northern Bear,” a title which clung 
to him all the days of his life. 

I insert here two original letters, 
which have lain perdu for two genera- 
tions. ‘The spelling is a little unusual, 
also the use of capitals, showing de- 
fects in his early education. These I 
have taken the liberty to correct. The 
first letter might, with propriety, be 
made to refer to scenes and events of 
more recent date, and both exhibit, in 
strong light, the unyielding nature 
of the man. 
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** WASHINGTON Cry, Jan. 28, 1810. 
Dear Sir :— 


I received yours 
only last evening, which I read with 
pleasure. You complain of Democratic 
orators dealing out falsehood; I thought 
you knew them better than this, for if I 
should find them dealing in any other 
commodity, I should think them insane, 
or that they had deserted their cause. 
This I apply to their leaders, and not to 
all who eall themselves Republicans, 
for there are many among them who 
are well disposed men, and need only to 
be here one week, and hear the threats 
in Congress. to convince them that they 
have been misled. A leader among 
them, three days since, in Congress, 
made a war speech, and in reply to a 
gentleman who had spoken against war, 
said: *Some gentlemen seem to regret 
the loss of blood and treasure more 
than submission to Great Britain. I, 
also, said he, regret the loss of the blood 
of some of our citizens, but if we go to 
war with England, Canada must be 
taken, and we very well know what 
men must be engaged in taking that 
country.” And many more such expres- 
sions, which would make the blood of 
our New England Republicans boil. I 
immediately went to him and required 
an explanation. He looked beat, and 
paddled off as well as he could. 

Let nothing deter you from duty at. 
and before the second Tuesday of 
March. For the darkest time is just be- 
fore day. 

Tam sir, &., 
Signed, 
DANIEL BLAISDELL. 
To John Currier, Esq.” 


The next letter is interesting as 
showing the hostility of the Federal 
party to all measures for the defense 
of the nation at a time when Eng- 
land, supposing us to be weak, had 
become, day by day, more arrogant in 
her demands. 


‘“ WASHINGTON CiTy, Feb. 27, 1810. 
Dear Sir :— 

I send you Mr. Epps’s 
war speech. which seems to have origi- 
nated in a fit of madness, that the Sen- 
ate had seen fit to cut Mr. Mason’s 
American navigation act of that part 
which they intended, instead of the Em- 
bargo or non-intercourse. It was sent 


back from the Senate to our House on 
Thursday. with only three out of thir- 
teen sections left. The two first to 
interdict the armed ships of England 
And the 


and France from our harbors. 
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other, to repeal the non-intercourse act. 
To be sure, sir, it was a curiosity to see 
the embargo hands, with. distorted feat- 
ures, rise in turn, and declare that it was 
treason against the party that had 
brought forward and supported com- 
mercial restrictions, to thus dispose of 
it without 1 substitute. Some of them 
said they would much rather the hall 
might fallin and crush them to death, 
than abandon the system in this way. 
And after a Sunday evening caucus at 
the president's, they (as it would seem) 
are prepared to plunge the nation into 
immediate war, for Eppes did not deny, 
but owned it must have that effect. 
Seventy-four supported the measure, 
and forty-nine opposed it. If so many 
of their war measures, resolutions, and 
proclamations, had not evaporated, all 
must see that we must have a war with 
England soon, for France is only men- 
tioned to deceive the people. The pres- 
ident, on Saturday before the caucus, 
said openly, our affairs with France 
were ina fair way to be settled. ‘Tell 
your demos if there is any dependence 
to be placed upon their leaders, they may 
fix their knapsacks to go to Canada. 
From your friend, 

DANIEL BLAISDELL. 

To John Currier, Esq.” 


At the expiration of his term, in 
1811, Mr. Blaisdell returned home, 
firmly believing it to be a Christian 
virtue to oppose the coming war. 
Public meetings were called for the 
purpose of concentrating public opin- 
ion. A series of resolutions, longer 
than one of John Worth’s prayers, and 
more tiresome, setting forth the iniqui- 
ties of the Democratic leaders, and 
calling upon good men to defeat 
them, were passed. The excitement 
ran fearfully high, and continued for 
years. Many worthy neighbors be- 
came estranged, and the lives of 
many of them were too short to out- 
live the ill-feeling engendered. 

And for more than twenty years he 
went in and out among his neighbors 
and friends, exercising great influence 
in their affairs, honored and respected 
by all, even by the Democrats, whom, 
as a party, he never ceased to de- 
nounce as the enemies of his country. 
The struggles of his early life had 
given him habits of industry, temper- 
ance, and economy. He - built him 
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a modest house on the farm since 
owned by James Doron, and re- 
adapted himself to the career of a 
farmer. His knowledge of law made 
him a safe counsellor. He was some- 
times called upon to carry business for 
his neighbors up to the courts. At 
one time he was solicited to carry a 
case to the court at Exeter. He 
started on horseback, as was the cus- 
tom then, and on his road was over- 
taken by Gen. Benjamin Pierce, who 
was traveling the same way. Person- 
ally they were friendly, but very hostile 
in politics. Blaisdell was a man of 
even temperament, not easily excited, 
and whom mere words could not of- 
fend ; but he never yielded a point 
once settled in his mind. Pierce, in 
temperament, was the reverse of Blais- 
dell, but he was equally tenacious of 
his opinions. Blaisdell believed only 
Federalism and baptism. Pierce be- 
lieved only in Democracy. They 
traveled together, discoursing pleas- 
antly as they rode until they ap- 
proached the subject of politics. 
Pierce quite earnestly denounced the 
Federalists as the enemies of the 
country, and as desiring to destroy the 
liberties of the people by consolidat- 
ing all power in the hands of a few 
families. Blaisdell very coolly replied 
by accusing the Democracy of dema- 
gogism, of debauching the virtue of 
the youth of the country, and like 
satan, of wishing to lead all things 
down to himself. This reply infuriated 
Pierce. He declared that he “would 
not ride with such a traitor any fur- 
ther,” and jumping off his horse dared 
Blaisdell to take his chance of a 
“thrashing on the spot.” Blaisdell 
declined to take the chances offered, 
not only because they were not favor- 
able to him, but because he saw noth- 
ing to fight about. He said some 
soothing words to the governor, who 
finally remounted his horse, and the 
two jogged on to Exeter as though 
nothing had occurred ; but they talked 
no more politics on that ride. 

There never was much poetry in his 
life. His habits of thought had always 
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been so earnest, so convincing to his 
reason, that every position he ever 
assumed, whether in morals, politics, 
or religion, became to him matters of 
fact. He never yielded a point to an 
opponent, because he never allowed 
himself to be in the wrong. It pleased 
him to see labor rewarded, and mean, 
tricky people punished. But young 
folks never loved him, because he 
never seemed to see them. He would 
speak of “ the rising generation,” with 
a look so far away, as if he never ex- 
pected to give place to them, or as if 
they were to drop from some distant 
sphere, and slowly approach to greet 
him as he disappeared. We used to 
look upon him as the embodiment of 
dignity and wisdom, a man with whom 
we could take no liberties. He was a 
willful man, who liked to have his way. 
Like most men in his day he ignored 
the presence of children. I do not 
remember of any boy who felt proud 
of his caresses or approving words. 
He never uttered them, and he very 
seldom saw any boys. His own life, 
from boyhood until long after 
he thought himself a man, was of hard 
toil, without schools or books, and all 
the way up hill. Did he never yearn 
for a word of encouragement? I often 
wonder, when the manner of these 
men’s lives occurs to me, how they 
could always pass by the children,—the 
boys, who are coming right along to 
crowd them out of the way? 

In his day the old Judge was a 
great power in politics, and he had the 
faculty of keeping his party in office 
nearly all his life. He never thrust 
himself forward for office, nor would 
he allow more than one of his boys to 
be in office at the same time. ‘This 
policy made him strong. He did not 
use his political influence to keep his 
family in office. In this respect he 
understood human nature better than 
some of the leaders of later years. 
The people respected his advice be- 
cause they knew him to be unselfish. 
* * * It was more than fifty years 
ago, just before March election, there 
had been a sly caucus at Cobb’s tav- 
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ern, in which Wesley Burpee, Daniel 
Pattee, William Campbell, with a few 
others, figured, and Elijah Blaisdell 
had been nominated for representa- 
tive. It was intended for a surprise, 
and only such as were friendly to 
Elijah were present. Old Bill Wood 
and Levi Wilson had been there after 
their daily rum; going home, about 
sunset, the Judge hailed them for “the 
news up to the street.” “O, nothin 
much,” replies Uncle Bill, “only we 
had a caukis, and sot up ‘Lijah for 
representative.” “ What!” thundered 
the old Judge, “’Lige Blaisdell for 
rep! impossible! But who’s done 
it? He ’aint fit fer it, more’n my old 
hoss, and I tell you he shan’t have it.” 
And he did n’t get it. The Judge 
mounted his old horse, and rode up to 
Wallace’s store, where a crowd had 
begun to gather. He dismounted, 
and, after saluting them, inquired if 
any thing of importance had trans- 
pired. They confirmed his first intel- 
ligence, with more particulars. Then 
he smoothed his brow and replied, 
“men, this will never do; because I 
was fit to hold office, it don’t follow 
that all the Blaisdells are fit for it, and 
I ought to be pretty well acquainted 
with them all. And then the way 
this nomination has been made is un- 
fair. A man that plays tricks, even in 
politics, aint worthy of your votes. 
We must get together, Saturday night, 
at this store, and talk it all over, and 
depend upon it, we ‘ll have a good 
man nominated.” The other Blais- 
dell staid at home that year. That 
Saturday night was memorable in the 
annals of Canaan Street. There was 
a large gathering, and they drank rum 
freely, every body did, except this 
matter-of-fact old judge. Asahel Jones, 
who belonged to the other party, ap- 
peared amongthem. He was accused 
of being a spy, and he was ordered to 
prepare for instant death. They se- 
cured him, placed a rope about his 
neck and shoulders, and drew him up 
to a beam, in the store, several times, 
letting him down hard. Asahel was 
badly hurt, and worse frightened, and 
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begged hard for a reprieve. Finally 
he was permitted to start for home. 
He went off over the hill, crying mur- 
der! help! On the road, the cold air 
began to freeze the rum out of his 
skin, and he was sorely chilled. He 
grew mad as he thought how he had 
been assaulted and battered by those 
fellows on the street, no better than he. 
Next morning he presented _ him- 
self before his friend, Elijah Blais- 
dell, and complained of his assailants, 
three of whom were arrested and 
made to pay $20 for the wicked sport 
they had enjoyed. After the election 
of General Jackson, in 1828, Elijah 
became a Democrat. The old judge 
was much annoyed at his son’s apos- 
tacy from his own faith, but he pre- 
tended to be greatly pleased, “ because, 
said he, now we shall know where to 
find him all the time.” 

Mr. Blaisdell became one of the 
largest owners of lands in Canaan. 
When the proprietors dissolved their 
organization, he, with Joseph Dustin, 
purchased all the ungranted lands in 
the town. ‘These included swamp 
lands, gores, and corners which the 
surveys had failed to connect. His 
children, as they grew up, married and 
settled in town, and the third genera- 
tion numbered sixty-nine persons. It 
is interesting to look at some of these 
families, and compare their numbers 
with those of the present time. Of 
his eleven sons and daughters, Elijah, 
the lawyer, had twelve children ; James, 
the sheriff, seven ; Daniel, the musician, 
fifteen ; William, the painter, seven ; 
Joshua, the sheriff, five; Parrott, the 
farmer, nine ; Jacob, the doctor, none ; 
Jonathan, the trader, two; Sally, wife 
of Joseph Dustin, five; Rhoda, third 
wife to Eben Clark, two ; Timothy, the 
broker, five. These families, for years, 
all resided in one neighborhood, and 
it was a common remark that the old 
folks could visit all their numerous off- 
spring in one day. The name was 
once nearly as common as blackberries 
(Barney at E. C.), but it has disap- 
peared from our records, or is only 
found in the grave-yards. Our worthy 
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friend and neighbor, Mrs. Joseph Dus- 
tin, now in her seventy-ninth year, is 
the only representative among us of 
that numerous family. 

I have thought this man’s life worth 
relating, inasmuch as it illustrates the 
upward growth of a poor boy, without 
education, who, ere he was twenty 
years old, burdened himself with a 
family, and then, by a life of earnest 
industry and integrity seldom equaled, 
rose, by successive gradations, until he 
became the patriarch of the town, and 
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was held in respect and honor through- 
out the state. After a toilsome and 
thoughtful life of seventy-one years 
he passed away, and was buried in 
yonder grave-yard. His wife survived 
him about five years. They traveled 
together over the road upon which 
they started in their youth, more than 
ten lustrums of years. The legend that 
encircles his head-stone is an affection- 
ate tribute to his virtues. ‘“ The just 
shall be held in everlasting remem- 
brance.” 
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BY FRED MYRON COLBY. 


A gloomy May sky was over the 
earth when I firstsaw Exeter—Exeter, 
the ancient Squamscot, long the polliti- 
cal rival of Portsmouth, for many 
years the capital of the state, the seat 
of a famous school, and rich with his- 
toric associations and memories of 
great men. Squamscot river was dull 
and rough, the leaves had not yet 
clothed the trees with their habit of 
green, a slight, disagreeable drizzle of 
rain made it dismal overhead and nasty 
under foot ; but the attractions of the 
ancient borough could not be hid even 
under a glowering sky. As I rode 
to the American House, from the sta- 
tion of the Boston and Maine Railroad, 
I could not help remarking the beauti- 
ful situation of the village, the metro- 
politan appearance of its business 
blocks, its wide streets, its many ele- 
gant private residences, and its noble 
old elms, many of which shook their 
patriarchal limbs in the breezes that 
tanned the cheeks of heroes who sailed 
with Pepperell, to Louisburg, or shook 
the sails of Revolutionary privateers 
that sailed from Exeter wharves to 
meet the red cross of Great Britain. 

The place is a busy one. The falls 
of Squamscot river furnish a vast water 
power that is well improved. There 


are cotton factories and machine shops. 
Hard-wate, notions, paper, furniture, 
carriages, gas, tin, boots and shoes, 
are made here; and at either end 
of the town great tanneries, with pict- 
uresque but rather unfragrant heaps 
of hemlock bark stacked in the broad 
yards, tell their own story of labor and 
revenue to the utilitarian, and to the 
sentimentalist sing mournful requiems 
of departed forests, of rock-ribbed 
hills laid bare, and of lonely roads 
where once the graceful, fadeless, foli- 
age of the evergreen monarchs made 
cool shade in summer sun, and warm 
protection from winter winds. 

But despite the industry and demo- 
cratic proclivities of its people, Exeter 
is very aristocratic. The whole air 
breathes of a courtly atmosphere, even 
when distant from the court house. 
The houses seem to have thrust them- 
selves back in proud dignity from the 
street, placing broad lawns between, or 
else they stare down upon the visitor 
with the haughty, overbearing aspect 
of an ancient dowager. Doubtless 
the old town is not unconscious of its 
past worth and dignity, or of its pres- 
ent wealth and prosperity, so we can 
forgive it much of its patrician man- 
ners. It is a beautiful, attractive, re- 
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fined place, with an “ infinite variety” 
as great as the star-eyed Egyptian’s 
could have been. The modern and 
the antique are so combined that there 
is nothing stale about the village, nor 
does it cloy the appetite it feeds. 


While we are partaking of the excel- 
lent cheer at the American House, let 
us take a backward glance at ‘Exeter, 
and ascertain what manner of men set- 
tled the town, part of which is so new 
and garish that it can not be older 
than yesterday, part of which is quaint 
and drowsy, gray and moss-covered 
with age that tells of pre-Revolutiona- 
ry times. 


We learn that at the time the great 
struggle was beginning in England be- 
tween kings and commons, during the 
time of John Hampden and Lord 
Strafford, there was also trouble in 
Massachusetts. It was the year 1638. 
The Antinomian controversy, under the 
leadership of Anne Hutchinson, after 
a bitter and violent contest, had been 
brought to a termination. The lead- 
ers of the party, by sentence of the 
General Court, were banished from the 
colony. Among these was the Rev. 
John Wheelright, a man of rare talents 
in any age, who led a large body of 
his disciples to the shores of Squam- 
scot river, where they purchased a title 
of land from the Indians, and proceed- 
ed to erect a settlement. ‘The sur- 
rounding country was then an unbrok- 
en wilderness. Portsmouth and Dover 
on the Piscataqua were the only settle- 
ments within our state. Indians were 
numerous on every side. On the 
west, at Penacook, the royal Passa- 
conaway swayed the scepter ; on the 
south, where Lowell now stands, Run- 
nawit ruled the tribe of Pawtuckets ; 
and Wehanownowit was sachem of the 
Squamscots. And here in the dark 
and gloomy forest, in silence unbroken 
save by the savage warwhoop, the cry 
of wild beasts, or the solemn roar of 
the ocean, they made their earthly 
home, and laid the foundations of a 
government insuring to all the people 
the largest civil and religious liberty. 
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** Amidst the storm they sang. 
And the stars heard and the sea; 
And the sounding aisles of the diin woods 
rang 
‘To the anthem of the free. 


The ovean eagle soared 


From his nest by the white waves foam, 
And the rocking pines of the forest 
roared : 
This was their welcome home.” 


The second church organized in 
New Hampshire was the Congrega- 
tional church at Exeter, in the autumn 
of 1638, eighteen years subsequent to 
the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers at 
Plymouth, and fifteen years after the 
first settlement of the state. Dover 
and Portsmouth were already flourish- 
ing colonies. In the former place a 
meeting-house was erected as early as 
1633, and William Leverich, a “worthy 
and able puritan clergyman,” was en- 
gaged as minister. But a church was 
not formed there till 1639, and no pas- 
tor was regularly settled till 1642. The 
first pastor installed at Portsmouth 
was in the year 1639, but no minister 
was settled in that place till late in 
1671. The only towns in the prov- 
ince in which ministers had been set- 
tled, previous to 1670, a whole half 
century from the landing of the Pil- 
grims, were Hampton, Exeter, and 
Dover. The organization of the church 
at Hampton occurred in the summer 
of the same year with that of Exeter. 

Exeter played a great part in the 
revolution. A place of some eighteen 
hundred inhabitants at that time, she 
sent the noblest and best of her sons 
to fight for the cause of freedom. In 
the halls of legislation, too, many of 
her citizens played a part second to 
none. The court and assembly met 
there through the Revolution, and in 
the trying years of 1775 and 1777 he- 
roic scenes were there displayed. Her 
ship-yards were full of activity and 
bustle, and the noted and gallant sail- 
ors of Exeter vied with those of Ports- 
mouth in deeds of enterprise and dar- 
ing. 
In 1789 Washington visited the 
place, and this is what he says of it: 
“This is considered the second town 














in New Hampshire, and stands at the 
head of the tide water of the Piscata- 
qua river, but ships of three hundred 
and four hundreds tons are built at it. 
Above (but in the same town) are 
considerable falls, which supply several 
grist mills, two oil mills, a slitting mill, 
and a snuff mill. It is a place of some 
consequence, but does not contain 
more than one thousand inhabitants. 
A jealousy subsists between this town, 
where the legislature alternately sits, 
and Portsmouth, which, had I known 
it in time, would have made it neces- 
sary to have accepted an invitation to 
a public dinner ; but my arrangements 
having been otherwise made, I could 
not.” 


Frobably a greater number of dis- 
tinguished men have been in Exeter 
than in any other town in the state, 
Portsmouth and Hanover not except- 
ed. Its prominence, as the seat of leg- 
islative and executive power, drew 
celebrities there at the time of the 
Revolution, and for several subsequent 
years. Latterly, the fame of its insti- 
tution of learning, Phillips’ Exeter 
Academy, has called the best brains of 
the land to the village on the Squam- 
scot. They have gathered there, states- 
men, like Webster and Cass; schol- 
ars, like Everett, Sparks and Bancroft ; 
lawyers, like Hale and Dix, and scores 
of other brilliant names, to drink of 
the well of knowledge, and have gone 
forth again to spread the waters from 
bench and bar and pulpit, throughout 
the nation. 


And Exeter has had great men of 
her own. ‘There is a great deal in 
blood, and there was goud blood 
among the early settlers. Exeter has 
furnished her full share of public 
worthies. Governors, senators, attor- 
ney-generals, judges, members of cab- 
inets, without number, have had their 
birth-place and residence in this vil- 
lage by the Squamscot. The intelli- 
gence and morals of her people, and 
the genius of her sons have been among 
the brightest ornaments of the Gran- 
ite State. 


THE HOME OF THE GILMANS. 
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Exeter is an old family town. One 
hundred years ago it was, as it is to- 
day, the abode of a dozen wealthy and 
aristocratic families. These owned ex- 
tensive possessions, lived in stately 
mansions, and their wealth was as abun- 
dant as their patriotism was approved. 
Foremost among these families were 
the Gilmans. Through all the colonial 
period they were a notable and influ- 
ential race. Members of the family 
held civil office from the time our colo- 
ny became a royal province up to 
within the memory of men now living. 
Edward Gilman, the ancestor of all the 
Gilmans of this state, came into New 
Hampshire soon after its first settle- 
ment, and among his descendants 
have been men in every generation, 
who have done honor to their coun- 
try, and whom this country has de- 
lighted to honor. Hon. John Gilman, 
the son of the preceding, was one of 


the councillors named in President 
Cutts’ commission in 1679. He died 
in 1708. His son, Capt. Nicholas 


Gilman, was an officer of skill and de- 
cision during the Indian wars of Queen 
Anne’s reign, was a friend of Col. Win- 
throp Hilton, and had command of a 
detachment that marched against the 
savages to revenge the death of that 
lamented officer in 1710. Hon. Peter 
Gilman was a royal councillor under 
John Wentworth, and was the first to 
fill the office of brigadier-general in 
New Hampshire. Col. Daniel Gilman 
was one of the commissioners from 
New Hampshire, stationed at Albany, 
in 1756, to take care of the provisions 
furnished by the province for our 
troops quartered at Ticonderoga. He 
was also the colonel of the Fourth 
New Hampshire regiment of militia 
for many years. He was a grantee of 
the town of Gilmanton, and two of his 
sons settled there. 

Nicholas Gilman, his oldest son, was ° 
born Oct. 21, 1731. The greater part 
of his life was passed at Exeter. He 
inherited his father’s patrician rank, 
and early became a man of influence 
in his native village. In 1752 he pur- 
chased of William Ladd, Esq., the large 
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mansion-house that had been built by 
Nathaniel, and moved into it with the 
wife he had recently married, Miss 
Ann, daughter of Rev. John Taylor, 
ef Milton, a descendant of one of the 
Pilgrim fathers.* The new mistress 
of the Gilman house, as it was there- 
after termed, was a woman of large 
culture, strong mind, and great beauty 
of person. Her first child, who was 
born just a year after her marriage 
lacking two days, was naned for her 
father, a patronymic that was famous 
in New Hampshire in after years. 
The early years of marriage were 
somewhat disturbed by the rumors of 
war, that blew fateful and threatening 
from the frontiers, and his second son, 
who bore his own name, was an infant 
of scarcely two months, when Nicholas 
Gilman marched, as lieutenant, under 
his uncle, Peter, to join in the opera- 
tions around Lake George, in 1755. 

Frior to the Revolution he held 
many important civil and military ap- 
pointments under the government of 
the magnificent Wentworths. Between 
him and the last royal governor, the 
cultivated and enterprising Sir John, 
there was a strong personal friendship. 
When the storm of the Revolution 
came, he threw ail of his influence 
into the patriot cause ; but this did not 
antagonize him with the governor,'who 
declared that when the rebellion 
should be put down, Col. Gilman 
should be spared all punishment. No 
ether man shared his friendship to 
such a degree. save Maj. Benjamin 
Thompson, who was afterward Count 
Rumford. 

Nicholas Gilman was one of the 
great men of New Hampshire during 
the Revolutionary period. He had 
wealth, large ability, and a great name, 
and he threw them all into the scale 
for the patriot cause. Nor did he 
shirk the toils incumbent on the pat- 
riot of ’76. He won, it is true, no 
glory in the field of carnage. His was 
not the genius of a man of war, but 


*Miss Ann Taylor was a lineal descendant of 
Mary Chilton, who, according to tradition, was 
the first woman of the Pilgrims to set her foot on 
Plymouth Rock. 
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that of a man of peace. He was 
needed at home, and the services of 
Meshech Weare . himself could have 
been better dispensed with than those 
of Col. Gilman. From 1775 to 1782 
he was Treasurer of the state of New 
Hampshire. Beside this, he was Con- 
tinental Loan Officer, one of the chief 
members of the committee of safety, 
and councilor of the state from 1777 
to the day of his death. His relation, 
thereiore, to the financial affairs of New 
Hampshire, resembled much that of 
Robert Morris to those of the nation. 
He was an active and accomplished 
man of business, and his prudence 
and skill in finance were remarkable. 
New Hampshire had no abler servant 
in the field, at home or abroad, than 
Col. Gilman, and perhaps it is not say- 
ing too much to state that he furnished 
a fourth part of the brains of New 
Hampshire in the Revolution, the 
other members of the quartette being 
Meshech Weare, Samuel Livermore, 
and Josiah Bartlett. Moreover, his 
own personal strength and the influ- 
ence of his able sons and numerous 
friends, furnished a firm support to the 
patriot cause in the eastern part of the 
state, which, if such powerful influence 
had been lacking, would probably have 
been overawed by the authority of the 
crown. 

Col. Gilman survived the treaty of 
peace but one year. He died in the 
prime of life, April 7, 1783. His wife 
preceded him to the grave by a few 
days, dying March 17, 1783. ‘Their 
toinbs are still visible, in the old cem- 
etery of Exeter. ‘They were the 
parents of three sons, John ‘Taylor, 
Nicholas, and Nathaniel Gilman, all 
prominent men of New Hampshire in 
their day. 

‘The mansion occupied by this dis- 
tinguished worthy from the time of his 
marriage to that of his death, is still 
standing on Water street. It occupies 
a slight eminence, overlooking the 
street and the river, with the front fac- 
ing the south-east. The old house 


has been kept in pretty good repair, 
and has never been altered nor in any 
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way modernized. It stands out alone in 
the landscape, with an air of venerable 
dignity, its huge chimneys rising above 
the tall trees, and its windows looking 
down upon the street and over the 
water, where many atime they must 
have seen pageants and sights worth 
looking upon. In its one hundred 
and fifty years of life, it must have 
seen much that was interesting in the 
history of Exeter. 

We walked up the broad pathway 
to its portal in the gloom of the fol- 
lowing morning. The storm was over, 
but the sky was still lowering, and the 
mists were rolling up thick and heavy 
from the Squamscot. The old house 
looked stern and uninviting, and I ex- 
perienced a sensation of awe as I stood 
under its lofty front, a feeling akin to 
that I had felt when in the evening 
shadows I walked up to the portico of 
Monticello, or when in the dull Novem- 
ber morning I first saw the roof of 
Mount Vernon. It may be that the 
august memories that invested it might 
have affected me ; the solemn mood of 
the weather may have depressed me ; 
orthe old house indeed might have 
been in one of its inhospitable moods. 
Of course houses have their moods as 
well as people. 

The Gilman mansion was built some- 
where near the year 1740, and is there- 
fore of an age contemporary with the 
Mount Vernon mansion, the Walker 
house at Concord, and the Sparhawk 
mansion at Kittery. It is only a few 
years older than the Gov. Wentworth 
house at Little Harbor, and but a year 
or two younger than the Meshech 
Weare house at Hampton Falls. It is 
a good specimen of the domestic style 
which prevailed in the colonies before 
the Revolution. Built of brick covered 
with wood, three stories in height, with 
dormer windows in its upper story, 
gambrel-roofed, and its walls a yellow 
dun color, its air of antiquity is unmis- 
takable, and at the same time it pleases 
the eye with its varied charms. It 
stands well in from the street, with a 
yard and’shrubbery in front. “ You have 
a goodly house here, and a sightly,” 
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said Judge Livermore to his friend 
Gilman, while stopping with him once 
during the Revolution ; and Judge Liv- 
ermore said rightly. 

‘The interior of the house is as worthy 
of inspection as the outside promises. 
There are sixteen rooms in all, exclusive 
of closets, and so forth. ‘The principal 
apartments in the mansion are the hall, 
the parlor, and the room on the south- 
west corner used by the Gilmans for an 
office. The house is built all of hard 
wood, and the polished oaken floor of 
the halk shines Jike a mirror. It is a 
broad, generous room, with more than 
one reminder of past greatness in its 
wainscoted walls, its staircase railed in 
with the curiously wrought balusiers 
which the taste of the tines required. 

The parlor is a large room, some 
longer than it is wide. It is not very 
lofty, being rather low posted as are all 
the rooms on the first floor, those in the 
second story being higher. There are 
three windows looking out to the south. 
‘These windows have deep embrasures 
and seats, and folding shutters. The 
**Squire’s Room,” as it is called, is some 
eighteen by twenty feet, well-lighted, 
cheertuland cosy. His presence seems 
to haunt it, and it looks to-day very 
much as it must have looked the last 
time he set his foot in it, irrespective 
of furniture. To name the great and 
famous men who have sat within those 
walls, would exhaust no little time. 
The wisest, and bravest, and best of the 
sons of New Hampshire have gathered 
there at times, in private confab, in 
social converse, and to discuss affairs of 
state. Jean Paul Richter has declared— 
**no thought is lost.” If this be true, 
how affluent of mirth, wit and elo- 
quence that historic room must be. 

‘The chambers are of good size and 
noble prospect. ‘The best chamber is 
finished entirely with wainscot work, 
ceiling and all, and there was never any 
plastering in the room. From its win- 
dows one gets fine and extensive views 
of the surrounding country. 

As we came out of the house, the 
sun broke out in its glory from the cloud 
of mist. What a sudden transforma- 
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tion underwent the old house then! 
As the sunshine played like a halo 
over it, the homestead had the double 
charm of being both historic and 
beautiful. To see it as I did on that 
May morning, its gray walls rising amid 
the green trees, the sunlight breaking 
through the foliage and falling in 
patches on its front, and on the shady 
masses of shrubbery ; and to think of 
the noble men and the fair women who 
have passed beneath its doorways, of 
the scenes it has witnessed of joy and 
of sorrow, of the varied life it has 
known and shared, all crowding upon 
the sight and sinking deep into the 
heart, its memory will be enduring. 

At the rear extends the ell and shed, 
and in former times a large barn stood 
back of them. It was taken down 
only a few years ago. An old coach, 
cumbrous and large, with seats for six, 
that was used by Gov. John ‘Taylor Gil- 
man, and possibly by Col. Nicholas, was 
once sheltered here, and is still remem- 
bered by the “oldest inhabitant.” 
The last known of the carriage, was 
in the possession of Hon. John Broad- 
head, member of congress. A _ big 
elm, twenty feet in circumference, 
whose limbs sheltered the old house in 
the time of the Revolution, was cut 
down several years ago. From the 
root has grown a shoot that is now a 
tall and thrifty tree. 

After the death of Nicholas Gilman, 
the old house became the property of 
his oldest son, John ‘Taylor Gilman, 
who resided in it until his marriage 
with histhird wife. John’laylorwas the 
most prominent of the three brothers. 
He was born Dec. 19, 1753. His 
early education was scant, being no 
more than what the common schools 
of Exeter afforded at that time. At 
an early age he became interested in 
ship building, an industry that was 
then actively engaged in by many of 
the citizens of Exeter. The elder 
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Gilman was a wealthy and enterprising 
man, owner of a large estate and a 
store. In connection with navigation, 
young Gilman now and then busied 
himself with agriculture and trade. 

Oneof theschoolmatesof John Tay- 
lor Gilman was Miss Deborah Folsom. 
She was the daughter of Gen. Nathaniel 
Folsom, the rival of Gen. Stark, and a 
famous Revolutionary worthy. Born 
the same year that Gilman was, Miss 
Folsom was, during the few years prior 
to the revolution, the reputed belle of 
Exeter. The two families were inti- 
mate, John Taylor soon became an an- 
nounced suitor, and a few months _be- 
fore that affair at Concord Bridge, 
““Where the embattled farmers stood 
and fired the shot heard round the 
world,” they were married. When the 
revolution broke out. John Taylor 
Gilman was only twenty-two years old. 

On the morning of April 20, 1775, 
at day-break, the news arrived at 
Exeter of the battle at Concord. With 
all the alacrity and ardor of a youthful 
patriot, the young husband gathered a 
company and marched for Cambridge, 
which place he reached at noon of the 
next day. Mr. Gilman, however, did 
little military service. He was needed 
at home. He acted as commissary in 
supplying the three regiments of the 
State, at Cambridge. In 1779, he was 
elected a member of the N. H. legis- 
lature, and subsequently served upon 
the committee of safety. In 1780 he 
was the sole delegate from New Hamp- 
shire to attend the convention at Hart- 
ford. He was absent six weeks from 
home, riding on horseback an paying 
his own expenses, as there was not 
sufficient money in the State treasury 
to defray them. This period was 
known as the “dark days.”” The crops 
of the farmers had been unfavorable, 
and destitution and distress pervaded 
the army. There was no money nor 
credit in either department. 


[CONCLUDED IN NOVEMBER NUMBER. } 



































